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DOMESTIC ARTS AND UANHESS 


FOREWORD 


f have atlempied, in the following pages, io Iring out the 
^ M\f eisriews (r^tn a siudy c{ 
trench works and furniture. 

^ This little volume is not designed for scholars hut for 
the general public, and more particularly for youthful readers' 
and all persons of good will who are anxious to understand 
and he moved. To understand already mean^ to love We 
are ignorant of too many things, and that ignorance deprives 
us of a thousand exquisite pleasures which perpetually siring 
up before m unauares. From history we ore taught the , 
list of successive battles and kings, the fragediis of the royal ' ^ 
palace and the courtiers’ inlngues. 'But of the people's 
ifiiimaie life lihat do we know^ Of the race »» the making, 

Qf its thoughts, which bred our oum, of its manners and needs, 
of the dreams it brooded over so as to hatch them into reality 
of the long, painstaking patience which attended our infancy, 
of the throes at our birth, we knoW nothing; and that ts a 
great pity. 

It has often been repeated that Art belongs to no particular 
country. No phrase can be more untrue, if taken \n a literal 
sense. It simply means that we are free to letve or admire 
the creations of art, whatever their, origin may he, since they 
all alike embody the aspirations of , mankind. JBut the \ 
eclectism of art-fanciers shall not prevent the^e works from 
having a mother-country, for they actually and Preemin- 
ently are the psychical expression of the race from which 
they proceed. Every people, at every moment of its history. 
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has borne the consepfcnceso/ktslorical events^ Whchpertod, 
more fitly than our ovn, Mtghl serve to xUuslrate (nts 'truth . 
What we at present verify has been of constant occurrence. 
After every shock, the ways of living, feeling and thinking, 
have been 'modified. And the more violMf ihe'crtsis, the 
deeper the change. Manners ever alter with circumsUinces : 
ana ideas evolve vfith the new aspects of the freshly-born 
future Quite naturally this transformation of iasiei, morals, 
and notions, will be rendered perceptible, in the materiel 
sphere, by an alleralion tti fashions, furnituu, and ike 
several knicknacks that are the auxiliaries of everyday life, 
in the spiritual order, it will find expression in the creations 
of art. The parallel progress of events,nanners,and feelings 
presents successive, though corresponding stages. The same 
connection which may be seen linking together historical 
facts, reveals itself with like evidence^betiteen the various 
phases of moral evolution and the manifestations of arl. 

A work of art, therefore, is a document of social psycho- 
logy. Tlu sequence of these works represents tin sxtccessive 
states of the mind of those who lived before us, struggling, 
labouring, and bleeding, in order to make us whal we are. 
In its respective works of art, every human group m every 
age, every district of every country, has given in turn the 
^ formula^ of its own passions and su^erings, of its creed and 
aspirations. Art is a naiton's confession; it is the perman- 
ent witness of man's hopes and of the ensuing disappoint- 
menu 

All ages alike have similarly "aimed at a state of happi- 
ness whereof they seemed to catch a glimpse, but which pres- 
ently vanished from their sight. All, feeling equally certain 
of having secured the final truth, have testified to their faith 
by building on he ground the monument which they mean to 
bequeath to the ages to come. Thus the chronology of the 
works still shows us the stages of that inveterate mysticism 
which withstands all disillusions and ever worships with like 
enthusiasm an ideal (or 'ever changing. 

To study art without Snngtns it together with history, 
would mean serutinmng an effect and overlooking the cause: 
to record a result without penetrating its deeply human 
significance, would be to show the substance witwui consiif- 
cring the soul. Now a museum is a collection of souls. 
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As for such fragile debris os are somewhat scornfully 
turned “■ kntcknacAs {hey are hardly less lenerabfe 
Apart from all ccsthetical value, be xt ner so xndiSerent or 
nsn quite, null, they make up our heirloom The more 
irimale tleir nature ts, the- stronger thexr' power of eioca- 
tiJH if we only know how io appreciate what they embody 
Living* history ts breathed from these dead things ^JThey 
were loved tn ihetr itme, and who ttas tl that loved ihem^ 
Those people from uhom we afe^descended and who cleared 
the way for us These things were ai once the creations of 
mr forefathers, their aunUartes at work, theiroompamons tn 
ihexr home life In the very dwelling where they once filled a 

J lace and played a part, we ourselves were by them tn the 
(id One might almost say that the hands which iouehed 
them were our own tn at^age when we were not yet born 
And they quiver at it still * The amount of lahoitr which 
tad to be yielded, the sum total of hardships that must be 
undergone from age to age, to trudge on to where we now 
tland, these things have stored up aU,day after day They 
ire (he relics of our past, and the house where they are 
gathered ts the sanctuary of a nation Standing thus side 
hy Side, they mark the secular stages of a family marching 
in to its goal 

Unknou n the goal may be , yet the steps remain unweary 
Wo age has ever caught sight of the end which those that follow “ 
shall possibly reach The best means for guessing 
xJiithcr ue go is io examine whence we come For 
the line ts a steady y>ne, and the race ts Aomo- * 
geneous The generations come and go, 
or#s/jn^ each other, unlike »« appear- 
ance, yet identical ai bottom, and 
all instinctwith the one and 
same power, to wit 
ihtir hereditary soul 


EDMOND HARAUCOURT. 
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TTiB "Pjnjns BBS TTiERMBS" 

and the "HOTEL DE CLVTtT" 


T he building consists of two quite distinct parts, one belon- 
ging to the Gallo-Roman period, the other to the late 
xvth century. The Roman portion was probably eiectM 
during the reign of the Emperor Hadnan It possibly 
dates back to the year 132 A. D , but at any rate, b not 
later than 228 a. d. Jloreover the name « Palais Tl^- ' 
mes » is incorrect ; the Middle Ages were more precise when 
they said « the Thermes >. It has been provw 
contrary to a belief held even of late years, the building 
was never a palace inhabited by emperors, but a 
tuous warm-bath establishment, analogous with the Ther- 
mes of Caracalla in Rome, and built dose by another simn 
lar, though less luxurious, establishment which stood on the 
rite of the present College de France. At that tune, long 
gardens planted with fig trees, vines and rose-bushes, ran 
down to the Seine. The Emperor Julian, ho^vever fc^ 
he may have been of this charming spot, never made it ms 
official residence. The reason was that he already possess- 
ed one in the « He de la Cite », precisely where the « Palace 
of Justice » (Law-Courts) now stands. ■ 

It has also been asserted that the Frankish raon^lis 
lived and that Klodomir’s children were murdered here, 
again that it was the reriddicc of Charlemagne, but iione 
of these fanciful suppositions is either founded on fact or 
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likely. From the early days of the barbaric invasion the 
bathing mstaUation had lost all its practical use , yet the 
massive pile remamed standing In 885 the Normans set 
6re to it whfle besieging Pans , some calcined stones still 
exist m the arches of the Tepidarttm Numerous subur- 
ban habitations ^vere erected within the shelter of the 
Roman w'alls, wherem holes may still be seen mto which 
the beams of the floorings and roofs were fitted Howbeit 
the land and rums were still part of the royal domam 
Phihppe-Auguste disposed of them m 1215 and m the fol- 
lowing century they were in the hands of the Benedictmes 
of Cluny 

This powerful brotherhood had already been m exis- 
tence for three centuries In 909. William, duke of Aquitame, 
had given the domain and village of Cluny in Burgundy 
to a poor Benediclme monk, to enable him to found his 
monastery there The property was * free from all secular 
power, even royal, and from all ecclesiastical power, 
excepting the Pope's » These Cluniacs rapidly grew rich 
and uiclmcd to ostentation A century and a l^f after 
the foundation of the Order. Saint -Bernard already 
reproached them with their princely and luxunous way 
of living, with the Abbot s three score horses, his escort 
oi honour, and his magnificent buddings They ivere 
soon to act as hosts to popes kmgs and emperors Then, 
by way of reaction, the rival mstitution of Citeaux esta- 
blished itself opposite the Cluny buddmg, and, to heigh 
ten the contrast between the two orders, imposed upon 
itself, from the outset, strict principles which however 
were quickly relaxed Yet the antagonism between the 
black fnars at Cluny and the white fnars at Citeaux did 
not cease to fexist Twenty years later the latter in their 
turn had groivn so rich and powerful that they owned 
eighteen hundred monasteries and fourteen hundred nunne- 
nes pnee more the austere pastor of the Crusades became 
alarmed at such prosperity just as he had formerly become 
mdignant at the Cluniacs' splendour 

In 1340 the monks of Cluny had recently acquired the 
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likely. • From the early days of the barbaric invasion the 
bathing installation had lost all its practical use ; yet the 
massive pile remained standing. In 885 the Normans set 
fire to it while besieging Paris; some calcined stones still 
exist in the arches of the Tepidariutn. Nxunerous subur- 
ban habitations were erected within the shelter of the 
Roman walls, wherein holes may still be seen into which 
the beams of the floorings and roofs were fitted. Howbeit 
the land'and ruins were sfiU part of the royal domain. 
Philippe-Auguste disposed of them in 12x5 and in the fol- 
lowing century they were in the hands of the Benedictines 
of Cluny. 

This powerful brotherhood had already been in exis- 
tence for three centuries. In 909, William, duke of Aquitaine, 
had given the domain and village of Cluny in Burgundy 
to a poor Benedictine monk, to enable him to found his 
monastery there. The property was « free from all secular 
power, even royal, and ' from all ecclesiastical power, 
excepting the Pope's ». These Cluniacs rapidly grew rich 
and inclined to ostentation. A century and a half after 
the foundation of the Order, Saint-Bemard already 
reproached them with their princely and luxurious way 
of living, with the Abbot’s three-score horses, his escort 
of honour, and his magnificent buildings. They ^vere 
soon to act as hosts to popes, kings and emperors. Then, 
by way of reaction, the rival institution of Citeaux esta- 
blished itself opposite the Cluny building, and, to heigh- 
ten the contrast between the two orders, imposed upon 
itself, from the outset, strict principles which however 
were quickly relaxed. Yet the antagonism between the 
black friars at Cluny and the white friars at Citeaux did 
not cease to fexist. Twenty years later the latter in their 
turn had gro^vn so rich and powerful that they,o\vned 
eighteen hundred monasteries and fourteen hundred nunne- 
ries. Pnee more the austere pastor of the Crusades became 
alarmed at such prosperity just as he had formerly^ become 
indignant at the Cluniacs’ splendour. 

In 1340, the monia of Cluny had recently acquired the 
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antique building of the Thermes in Palis. On the site of 
this construction Peter of Chalus, twenty-first abbot of the 
order, caused to be budt. not a convent, but an abbatral 
mansion called the « House of tl«s Thermes » (Maison des 
Thetmes), A century later, his successors o\vned two more 
htleh in the neighbouring rue de la Harpe, one of which Iwre 
the sign of the « Escu de Bretaigne »; for houses, in those time 
bore not numbers, but a distinctive sign, frequently carved 
or wrought. Under Louis XI, Jean III of Bourbon, the 
forty-second abbot, undertook works, the exa'ct nature 
of which has remained unknown but which doubtless sug- 
gested those which his successor was to resume and ca^ 
cut. The present dwelling was only built during the rei^ 
of Charles VIII. by Jacques of Amboise, proof of \vhicb is 
Iirmished by the carving on a capital of the galiery built 
under the chapel, where the coat of arms of the abbot 
Jacques is to be seen in juxtaposition with the initial of 
King Charles, a gothic « K > surmounted by a royal crown. 
The former's abbotship having begun in 1485 and the reign 
of the latter ending in 1498, the erection of the hotel must 
have taken place between these two dates. The Abbot 
Jacques of Amboise was brother to Cardinal George of 
Amboise, minister of Louis XII. A few years after one of 
’ the brothers had built the « HOlc! de Cluny », the second in 
his turn built the magnificent chateau of Gaillon, not far 
from Louviets. Even as Jacques had devoted to the erec- 
tion of this mansion part of the fifty thousand angels which 
England had pud, so did George set apart for the work at 
Gaillon the moneys paid as a fine by the city of Genoa to the 
French King and granted by him to his minister. Again, 
as the chateau at Gaillon became the country-seat of the 
archbishops of Rouen, so did the t H6tel de Cluny » serve as 
a temporary residence for the abbots of the Order and their 
guests. 

It was usual then for high persom^es and powerful 
families, whose ordinary abode was their chateau to poss- 
ess Mme dweUing-place dose to the king, whereof they 
availed themselves either for their own use or that of their 
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friends. Hence the etymological, meaning of the word 
« hotel » or « hostel namely, the house of the host. 
But the hospitality thus offered was not alv^ys disinte- 
rested ; the manners of the xivth century permitted these 
lordly hotels to become, through being let, a source of income 
for their owness. The practice seems to have continued for 
some time, but finally fell into disxae. The first person 
mentioned as having received hospitality here, either free 
or paying, is Queen JIary, the sister of Henry VIII, king of 
England, ^d third wife of Louis XIL 

Twenty years later, in this same hotel, Francis I received 
James V, King of Scotland, who was then engaged to his 
daughter. In the XVIIIth chapter of his « Pantagruel », 
Rabelais mentions Thaumastc, an Englishman, who while 
staying in Paris ordered a drink from a ‘the porter of the 
Hotel de Cluny, where he was lodged ». This quotation 
induces the belief that the anaent custom of letting rooms 
had not been abolished by the middle of the xvith century. 
Further we find in 1584 a still more direct proof : when 
Claude of Guise was abbot of Cluny, part of the hotel was 
let to a company of actors who set up their stage in one of 
the halls. The scandals which took place rendered neces- 
sary an order of the jtarlement, dispersing the company. 

From 1600 to 1681, tlie Hotel de Cluny served as residence 
for the Pope’s nuncios. Mazarin lived there before he 
became chief Minister. After these prelates, unknown 
tenants followed for half a century ; then came Delisles, an 
astronomer, in 1748 ; an attorney in 1768, and a printer in 
1771. 

At that time the chapel was divided into stories by a floor- 
ing which probably rested on brackets. However, even 
if the abbots of Cluny had long ceased to occupy this resid- 
ence, they still remained the o\vneTS of it. and an emphy-'- 
teutic lease, dated 1789, is a proof thereof. 

During the Revolution, a committee held its meetings 
here ; the statues were smashed, the sliields defaced and 
the artistic woodwork of the chapel was used to make a 
bonfire in the courtj’ard itself - The building became 
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national property, but was soon re-sold (for 92.000 francs), 
and passed from o%vner to owner. The chapel was turned 
into a dissecting room. In other parts of the building 
appeared a bookseller and a laundress, and in the Thennes 
a cooper. The top of the tower having become an observatory 
let to the Admiralty, was used by the astronomer Messier 
who studied the heavens therefrom for half a century, and 
discovered twenty one new planets. 

Finally the architect Albert Lenoir, (the son of Alexandre 
Lenoir, the founder of the Museum of National Antiquities) 
conceived the idea of uniting the three adjoining buildings 
vta : the' Palais des Thermes, H6tel de Cluny and the Con- 
vent of the Mathurins (since destroyed), in order to estab- 
Ibh a vast museum devoted to French History. The 
plan was only realised after a ten years'effort. In 1843, the 
State bought back the Hdtel de Cluny for 390.000 francs 
and the municipality presented the government with the 
Palais des Thermes. M. Alexandre du Sommerard’s 
collection, which was bought at the same time, 
then contained fourteen hundred objects. 

This collection went to form the nucleus 
of the Museum which was inaugu- 
rated on the i6th of March 
1844. At the present day, 
the exhibits number 
over 'Twenty 
thousand. 
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TIMES and IDEAS 



Times and Ideas 


In order ilmt a preliminary study may be made of the periods 
taken as a whole, and of the styles which characterise them, 
monumental sculpture is shown first in the following order : 

A. SAttE DES Trermes. ' From Roman conquest, 
to the end of the xnrth century. 

B. Porch under the Chapel, xvlh century and 

beginning of the Renaissance. ♦ 

C. Arcades of the Great Courtyard, xnth and 
xviith centuries. 

D. Vaulted ARcmvAY of the Great Courtyard. 
xvith and xvnth anturies. 

. E. Garden. — Various periods. 

• . • ' ‘ t '■ 

A. — "SALLE DES THERMES 

In the Salle des Thermes is displayed the sculpture of the 
Gallo-Roman and Romanesqire epochs, and of Gothic art 
down to the end of the xiv/A century. 

GAIiLO-BOMAN PERIOD 
(E^om the let to ^the IVtb century) 

T ns geographical sitn^on of France, as a kind ol crossroads, 
destined it to be the meeting point of migrations from the 
North, the East and the South, and its inhabitants to be a 
mixture of races. These circamstances were normally bound 
to affect the spirit of the people who were gradually fashioned 
by each successive change. Modem science labours to prove 
that advantages and specific defects are inherent in the cross- 
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breeding oi plants, anitnaU and men. Even to this day. it is 
easy enough to find in the French provinces, ethnic or moral 
snrvrivals o{ ill-assorted heredities prevailing here and there. It 
is legitimate to believe that the origin of both the genius and 
dissension of this country lies m this diversity of our constitu- 
tive elements, which was m itself so rich in humanity 

Who were first occupants of the l^d? Ace the French mega- 
lithic monuments the work of the Celts or of still more ancient 
abongines’ Opinions difler, for the oldest rehes only date back 
to fifteen centuries before Christ. 

In those days a branch of the Aryan family, the Gaels (or 
Galates, Gauls) inhahited the country ; on countless occasions 
their venturesome tribes crossed the Pyrenees and the Alps, 
now conquering one half of Spain, noW' subduing and captur- 
ing Rome, marching across Italy, ravaging Greece, reaching 
Macedonia and Thrace, going still further to terrorise Asia 
Minor’ and found Galatia. 

The Gauls vrere tall and (air, valorous and loyal, fine-spoken 
and presumptuous, sharp-witted, assimilative, and eager for 
information. They loved fine apparel and jewels, but they 
fought naked, ttuough pride, and scorned death inasmuch 
as they believed In the immeriality of the soul. Six hundred 
years before our era. Aristotle and Pythagoras quoted them 
as standing out foremost nmongst men for their moral xirtues 
and their philosophical ideas. They were taught and governed 
by their priests the druids, they had neither books, nor tem- 
ples nor idols and they worshipped their g6ds in Sacred forests 
And yet this independent, virgin Gaul with such promise 
of fecundity was tom to pieces by internal wars, just as Greece 
had been, and she died, like Greece, at the hands of Invaders, 
thus causing the individuality of her noble people to perish 
before showing its full worth. Already the Phoc®an colonists 
had founded Marseilles (600 B. C.). and even the Romans 
had attempted an aven^g incursion into the Senonian dis- 
trict. A second time (in lug B. C.), their legions crossed the 
Alps and established their first province on conquered land ; 
bonce the name 0! « Provence ■. Finally, Julius Ciesar appea- 
red and made his way to theHorth {59-51 B. C.). Roman 
civilisation easily and speedily implanted itself amongst a 
race greedy o! novelty and luxury, and which possessed an 
fistic inclination. A new Gaul sprang np and grew magni- 
ficent. U was covered with monuments and villas, bridges. 
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roadg. Carvings and statues, tht works of a purely Roman 
art, on which the native alt had not set its mark. . Olymp- 
ian gods intermarried with local deities, creeds were mixed 
up. Western and Northern legends became interspersed with 
figures and fancies from tlie East. As early 65 the toiddle of 
the ivth century, Gaul ^vds So thoroughly romanlsed, that the 
Emperor Julian could Conceive the twofold dream of trans- 
porting to Lhtetia the official see of his empire and restoring 
paganism in it (361). At the same time, a new god was ap- 
proaching this country. Saint ifartio preached Christianity in ' 
372 ; but in the face of this spiritual invasion a more terrible 
one was imminent already. 

As an eagle w'atches its prey, tlie Barbarians from over the 
Rhine were Watching that Gallic prosperity which proved so 
tempting both for its riches and its climate, yef rras 
undermined by abuse of pleasures and excess of taxes. 
A tremendous raid marked the beginning of the vth century. 
Gaol was destroyed at one stroke. Tlie conquerors settl^ 
down. Other elements were to follow' In their train; but 
already the three essential Jaciors : Gallic, Romas and 
Frankish, were about to unite and build up a new nation, 

A long toil and a grievous one I The Gallo-Roman world 
had lasted four centuries ; five more were needed to revive 
the .desert ^Vhich the hordes left ‘behind them { the forests 
gi'cw again and >vere peopled ^itb tvild beasts. 

In the middle of the room : 

Four, gollo-rbman altars of stone, found in 1710 
in the island of the Cite under the choir of Notre-Dame 
de Paris : 

Altar, known as tho Dedication Altar. The upper 
portion of a votive monuiftent, representing the homage 
rendered by the Parisian watermen (Nautse Parisiaci) to 
the Emperor Tiberius (14-37 A. D.) The emperor, who is 
receiving them, is seated, crowned wth a laurel wreath 
ahd assisted by two Roman dignitaries. One of the sides 
bears the inscription ; Tifl. caesare. avg. lovi. optvM (0) 

MAXSVMO. V... NA\TAn. PARISIACI. PUBLICE, POSVERVN (tJ. 

Altar, known as Japiter’a.. A massive piece of m^onry 
Consisting of two superincumbent portions, the four sides of 
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Abovt Vie baths : 

Two eprlnBiogs of on ftrch in the shape of a boat, 
symboJising the City of Lutetia or the Parisian watermen. 
(Nantes Parisiens}. 

MEROVINGIAN PERIOD 
(from the Vth to tho vnith century) 

A chaos- TljcHun5havcpa^ed(45i), Clodius.Merovinsand 
Childeric iiave bred Clovis. Clovis, after crushing the last 
of the Romans, triumphed over the Saxons, the Burgun- 
dians and the Visigoths. He was christened and founded an 
empire that did not last (511); nothing could survive’in tliat 
dark, atrocious age in wjuch history only depicts a confused 
mass of wild beasts roamlog aimlessly. ICilJing ^vas rife evety^ 
where, murder being the only logic. Wen slew one another 
whenever they met. either' in towns or in the country ; in 
princely families rival interests were settled with the dagger. 
Be they conquerors or vanquished, the masters were like wild 
beasts and the serfs like bcasis of burden. Tluoughout the 
vth centur>’ things were the same; in the vjth they may 
have grown worse, and in the viith they remained unchanged. 
By means of its bishops, the Church N-ainly tried to humanise 
these ferodous animals. It was useless for Dagobert (628) 
to show both greatness and finnness. Whoever had some 
soul could only find shelter in the cloisters ; but even then, this 
only meant banishment and precarious sifetj’. The idle Kings 
slept in their palaces up to the middle of the viiith century, 
when they were awakened by a great shock to which they suc- 
cumbed. 

It ^vas Arabia this time that came to>vards us, Moharaed had 
been bom at Mecca in 571 and, under the Koran, the fanatical 
trib« met together, united ond set out to conquer Syria, Persia, 
^ffypt. Northern Africa. Spain and France. At Poitiers, tl e 
Frank and the Mussulman, the Cross and the Crescent, stood 
face to face for the first time (731). They struggled from tlie 
time of Chatles-Martel to that of Francis I and it may be 
considered that the day of the I’oiticrs battle, on which two 
.faces dashed, each a-tth its own god, y memorable by the fact 
that it show^ tlie existence of a Western religion and demons- 
trated the unity of mind that was the outcome of it. 
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In ihe va^Uted hall, in tke South East corner of the r SalU 
des Therms n. 

Seven capitals (marble), vcty probably Eastern work 
imported into France and lised in the Merovingian basilica 
of St. Denis 

CAROUNGIAN PERIOD 
(IXth and Xtb centuries) 

» son of Pepin the Short put body and hfc into the mon- 
I strous mass which had grovelled for nearly foor centuries. 

For auch a work he first of all required strength, since right 
went to the strongest ; not only was this the best doctrine in 
those times, but it was the only one. Unity was obtained by 
means ol arrns. In order to protect what he had constructed, 
Charlemagne relied upon two moral authorities. One of these 
iVM dead, bat as its prestige still existed it could probably come 
to life again. The other, then only nascent, was destined to 
govera the masses. These authonties were the Roman Empire 
and the Gospel ol Christ; that is, human lau-s and a taw 
divine. Charlemagne restored the former and set up the 
latter. The untiring efforts of the Bishops, rvho had worked 
from the day of Tolbiac (496) to dvibse the new world, finally 
met with success in fioo when they caused a Christian Emperor 
to be crowned in Rome. 

He assembled beneath his sword all the peoples from 
Rome to the Baltic and from Bohemia to the Pyrenees, 
The suh-divisions of so vast a domain more or less followed 
those of the ancient provinces of Casar. The administra- 
tion was entrusted to dukes (dur, general) counts (comfs, 
compatuon) and marquises (marches, border provinces) and 
this was the embryo of Feudalism These governraentjd pro- 
vinces were superintended by the Enwys of tlie Master (ilfissf 
Dominiei), one a clerk and the other a layman. The master 
was surrounded hy advisors ; but the dukes and bishops, 
the counts and abbots held their consaltations independently 
in theii Councils, and thus it was that a hierarchy became 
established to the detriment ol ancient equality. For the 
custom formerly pre\ ailed amongst the Franks to allow every 
free man to take part in the deliberaUans. Charlemagne, 
the Master, regulated nulitaty service; he compelled the pnests 
to piety, chanty and study ; ha xefonned the discipline of the 
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njonasteries, created the tithe (one /gnth) for the benefit of 
parishes; be founded schools and encouraged literature; bo 
built bridges and basilicas, and dictated his Decretals. Ho 
possessed a genius for order, and he imposed it. Wien he died 
he could truly believe that he had founded a world (814). 

And yet, he had only buUt up a system; for a thousand years 
after bis death, the memory of his colossal effort inspired all 
those who, as he did. aspired to unite tlic West under the rule 
of one roaster. The task was always precarious, a-s its ambi- 
tion clashed with the irreducible hostility of races which were 
too ill-assorted. No sooner uas the emperor in his tomb than' 
the dismerobcrnient began. 

With Louis the Debonair, the principle of autliority collaps- 
ed ; with his sons, the unity of the State was divided into 
three parts, vdz ; France, Germany and Italy. Already France 
itself st’as ^ginning to split up and subdivide ; herc<litabnit>' 
of fids created territorial autonomies, and hereditability of 
offices overthrew the centra! jiower. 

The integrity of the land ^vas no longer even defended. The 
Norman pimtea came and besieged Paris (885) ; they demanded 
a pronnee. established themselves there, and gave it their 
name (pti). 

From the beginning of the xth centory, the king was no 
longcrmaslcrofhisowndomain. Justos the last Merosungians 
had come under the tutelage of the maitits of the palace, so 
did the Carolingians, who were dying out, come under the hand 
of tJio Dukes of France. They Jacked both land and money. 
In 04b, Louis d'OutremcT possessed but one fortress, laon, 
and this was taken from him. He called forcigneta to hb aid, 
and by so doing became a forcignor himself. At the end of 
two brief generations the race fw.ame extinct (0S7). 

But another was about to spring up, which would benefit 
by the dbcipUnarj* cducaUon which Charlemagne had given 
hb peoples. The imperial idea was rcvivctl in tlio form of 
loj-altj’, and the task of the Capetians became one of real- 
ising in France tlic unity which Uarlemagne's ambition liad 
Jtought to cstablbh in the West. Wo pass from the grc.it to the 
Small ; jtt from nn Idle fancy we tdso pass to the possible. 
Although the tn.sk was rcdncetl. the kings found li still duT’Cult 
and long, for it was startnl in 0S7 and it only cndwl in 1477. 

From Hugues Capet’s accession onnards. thrse two great 
forces confronted and set each other at defiance. The <]q?s- 
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tion which the struggle ol royalty against feudalism had to 
icsolve was whether Frant* shonld be united to make bet 
strong, or divided to keep her powerless. Was she to be 
one nation rrith one chief, or to remain a collection of discoo* 
netted piovintes with hnndteds of masters? Was she to form 
a people, or mere heirlooms and dowries? The question was ft 
\ital one and the struggle lasted five centuries. 

But yet another problem needed a solution, which was 
more urgent and momentous still Before constitutiug a 
people, it was necesary to shape men worthy ol this title and 
to give them gradually an intellectual and moral education. 
At that time, however, intelligence and morality existed only 
in the Church •. and under her protection alone could those 
exceptional beings, the pioneers of civUuation, then live. 

To understand and iudge the psychological drama of that 
period, two elements roust be taken into consideration ;bn the 
one hand, the world of laymen, eager for battle, and on the 
other, the clerical world, a disciplined and homogeneous body, 
eager for peace. 

Tlic former was a kind of batbarian enhaTOpment where 
chiefs alone counted, and in which the transfer of property 
only took place either by inheritance or triine. Men \rith des- 
perate desires killed «tch other and trod under foot the fgnoble 
mass of serfs. Among the clergy spiritual tasks were sought 
lor, pririlcgcs ol birth rreunted little or not at all. Titles and 
powers ^rent to the roost dcsenring. by election! ond a man 
of getvlus, were he the son of a wrl. could rise to the highest 
positJous. and set hb foot on the brow of kings and emperora. 

How were these intellectoals. few in nnmbcr and weapon- 
Iras. going to impose thcmselvra on such brutes and ^de 
them? By «hat prestige was a bishop, armed only with apas- 
loral crook nroongst swords and axes, going to subdue might 
which was stronger than right? How was he to Introduce 
on ideal into tliis savagery, in order to spiritualise it? The mere 
teaching of a doctrine would be robundmlood : owing to the 
elate of Intellect, no hope could be entertained, that these 
moralising influences could enforce themseh-esunaided nn,! 
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childlike generations <rerc superstitious ratlier than truly relig- 
ious; the ^urch could only impose some degree virtue on them, 
by setting it between tw’o terrors or damnations ; one to come, 
but etern^, the other immediate bat no less frightful ; namely, 
hell for the dead and excommunication for the living. An 
excommunicated person would no longer have any soul, family 
or friends ; cut off from all human society, he was reduced to 
the level of a hunted beast and defiled the air he breathed. 
He was .pestilence itself, and even to see him from afar created 
fear. 

Thanks to these tu-o arms, the Church became all powerful. 
She was, in truth, the only undisputed power of the ixth 
century, the only one which made itself obeyed without quest- 
ion. The bishops imposed on all, %vithout distinction, the 
authority of their judgments, penances and fines. The fines, 
, numberless as the crimes, enriched the Church with incre- 
dible Speed, and she alone was able to possess property ufth- 
out peril, or nearly so, for she took care to put her riches under 
the protection of the Saints. The mdemptions she demanded 
for faults were not offered to men who perish and could be 
robbed, but to the tomb of some Saint who would consecrate 
this treasure and defend it. .Every person before dying made 
their expiatory bequest to the relics of some celestial protector 
and by so doing bought his intercession. In this way, the 
relics were not long in becoming the owners of one third of 
country ; no heir dared to claim any patrimony whatsoever 
which was thus protected by excommunication and Hell. 
The Pope became supreme, and the Church could henceforth 
give moral laws. 

However, this ingenious victory of mind over matter was not 
always going to bwr fruit ; one fault compromised it and hin- 
dered its benefit. In the middle of the xth century a Pope 
reconstructed the Germanic empire (962) . From thence onwards 
,the princes of Ihe Church were but the creatures of this revived 
power; the Emperor appointed the Pope, the bishoprics and 
abbej*s being the only non-hcreditarj' fiefs. The privilege of 
investing the bishops and abbots passed to the paramount 
laymen who bestowed the ottices as rewards, or sold them to 
the highest bidder, without even considering >»hctbcr the 
holder had reccive<l holy orders or not. Thieves and rohl'crs 
donned the mitre. 

A recrudescence of savagery characterised the end of that 
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century which was thought to be the last. The year One 
Thousand approached, and it wa 3 bchfived that in that year 
God would destroy the earth. A baste to enjoy hfe, mingled 
\vlth the iear of the Judgment Day.spread terror over the age. 
The dvilising efiorts made by the bishops in the ixth century 
miscarried in the xth, even as that of Charlemagne had pre- 
viously failed. In the following century a third attempt 
was undertaken by the monasteries wluch tried to save the 
world For a time their industrious gloom was the last refuge 
for human thought 

To what kind of art could these penods lay claim? When 
Charlemagne built, it was with a view to durabihty, and his 
rare monuments testify to massive stmngth without an ideal. 
Besides, this lack of taste found elegance only in luxury; 
jewelry was as barbarous as the race itself and soul was absent 
from It. As soon as Frarice, superstitious as she was, became 
truly Christian, her faith revealed her soul. 

Already she had an embryonic language ; the oath of Stras- 
bourg, in 842. marked the apparition of the hybrid idiom 
which later became the French language. 

At the bottom of the stairs : 

Base ol pillar (?) decorated with gadrooned craters 
(Roman cups) and foliage. 

In ike small vaulted chamber : 

’Sarcophagi of stone, from the Gallo-Roman, Merovin- 
gian and Carolingian periods. For the most part the 
result of excavations in Paris. 


Xllh CENTURY 

O RDiNARiLv, centuries constitute conventional enough divi- 
sions. It would indeed be surprising if the entry into a 
new century should coincide exactly with a modification of 
facts or ideas. The xith century is the only exception ; of a truth 
it may be considered that the modification took place at the 
accession of the Capetians (987) : but it is no less certain that 
psychologically it commenced on the morrow of the year 1000 

and that at that precise date there began a new era. Indeed in 
Uie year 1000 the world 5 hou)d have emne to an end -a mistaken 
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interpretation of the Apocalypse had given credit to this pro- 
gnostic. Gratitude towards God moved to enthusiasm tlie 
Christian world which its Saviour had spared from destruction. 
Men henceforth dared to erect durable temples wliich could 
not have been built when everything was to perish. But 
their mind is still impressed by the terrors which accompanied 
its birth. From birth this world is visionary, fright haunts it 
and it only dreams of Hell. Everywhere the enemy, which 
is the devil, is seen. To fight against hint and serve God, 
they invented the Crusades, for the pagans were only devils 
incarnate ; the colour of their skin is a proof vouchsafed 
by God, who tolerates tliem, yet suffe» thereby and abides 
His time. 

However, towards the middle of the century this morbid 
anxiety of men's souls began to relax. The pagans of Antiquity, 
demons in their turn, already inspired less terror; people 
dared to read their works, timidly it is true, expurgating the 
texts, paring them « like nails » and falsifying them unhesi' 
tatingly and without thought of harm ; for four centuries 
at least the practice hardly ceased. All the same, by frequen- 
ting men of genius, an education of thought gradually took 
shape. Through contact with the antique world, a phenom- 
enon similar to tliat which occurred four centuries later tried 
to take place then, and partly miscarried. The general mind 
v'as not yet ripe, but phiI<KopIiical{y, in letters and in art 
too, a first Renaissance was brought about at tJio end of the 
xjtJi century. Anarchy became weaker ; a small France got 
together and worked to organlrc itself, emancipated at last 
from the protection that came from the other side of the , 
Riune. For tlic first time, France became self-conscious and 
aware of her homogeneity ; a notion still vague, but very 
apparent in the « Songs of heroic deeds » (C^ansoMs de Gesie) 
whose composition dates back to that time. On the other side 
of tlie Channel, a new England was likewise being created 
by William the Conqueror (loOO). 

At the same time the' Church, infected by_. elements foreign 
to herself, became master of herself again. The reconstitut- 
ion of the Germanic empire brought al»ut her downfall (963), 
and the disorder lasted a hundred j’fcars ; evil-doers obtained 
the mitre, by buying, conquering or taking it by force with 
tlie sole design of oppressing tho people ; vices of all sorts were 
crowned with Uio mitre. TTbo Holy See had a Pope eleven 
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longer holds good for the art of the lie de France and the 
surrounding provinces, for indeed there was a profound differ- 
ence between the two styles produced north and south of the 
JUjire. The South, -which was more latinised and in which 
remains of Roman statuary existed in large numbers, was 
happily inspired by it. Ewn then, it %vbs only a supreme 
decline of Uie antique, the end of an agony and the death- 
knell of something that had been. In the North, it was a begin- 
ning. a prophecy, and the cradle of what was to be. France 
was soon to create her own art, and impart it to the world. 

Against the^southem wall of the « Salle Thernies » : 

Capitals and fragments of abaci decorated mth anim- 
als and foliage. First half of xnth century ; from the 
choir of the ancient abbey church of St. GeneviSve (demol- 
ished 1807). 

Two capitals coupled and joined together, decorated 
with fantastic animals and foliage ; xnth century. 

Fragments of a pilaster decorated wth beaded rib< 
bons, intcrlacings and foliage. Middle of xnth century, 
from Cluny monastery (Saftne-ct-Loire). 

Fragment o! a balustrade, of tlie same period and 
origin. 

Two ^ coupled capitals decorated wth fantastic birds 
and foliage. Second half of xiUh century; from the 
ancient cloister of the abbey church at St. Denis. , 

Capit^ decorated with leaves of acanthus/fruits and ' 
hummi heads. Second half of xnth century ; 

Capftal, engaged, decorated with foliage. Second half 
of xiith century. From the Priory of St. Martin-des- 
Champs, Paris. 

Towards the north-east corner of the 9 Salle des Thermes », 

on the right, descending the s^irwciy 

Saint arcel under a canopy ; a pier from the St. Anne 
doorway of Notre-Dame de Paris, end of xnth Century. 
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Xmtli GENTUBY 

I K Spite of the horrors tl^t faiuiticism aroused (Crusade 
of the Albigenses, 1209), and the moral decline observed 
with indignation by the bishops amongst the lower clergy 
and monasteiies, this century was magnificent. It counts as 
one of the most stimng and fruitful ones in French history. 
It saw both national sentiment and national art come to light. 

Two great factors marked their birth. At the beginning, 
under Philippe Auguste, the battle of Bouvines (1214) finally 
delivered the country from the threat of a German invasion. 
This menace, which had ever been present, had weighed on 
the Gauls from the time of Caesar. Towards the end of 
the century, the old dream of the Crusades died out with 
St. Louis (1270), and the French returned to their own country. 
France now lives, for. she has become self-conscious, and at 
the same time sbe creates an art. A revolution was about 
to take place in the ideaa of the Christian world, and a daztl- 
ing one too. It was in France that it took shape. The 
documents which bear this out are Kotre-Dame de ^ris, the 
Sainte>CbapelIe, and the Cathedral of Feims. Cologne cathedral 
was only going to be a feeble imitatfon of Amiens. 

In what did this spiritual revival consist? In the days 
of Greece and Rome, paganism deified the forces of FTature, 
and ail Instincts became gods. The victory of Christanity 
banished to Hell these andent divinities, who became devils. 
In order to suppress the desires of brutal iostinch the new 
law made sins of them, and Nature was henceforth Satan’s 
own domain. ■■ 

But it so happened that the most pious, mystic, and ideal- 
istic of all the centuries ventured to turn towardsNature'which 
had so long been condemned, in order to admire and love it. 
U so happened that the century which Is reflected in the gentle 
faces of Sc Francis and St. Louis took nature back from the 
devil in order to restore it to God. Suddenly that century 
j«rceiv€d the snule of Nature, winch had almost been forgotten 
since Virgil, and extolled it with tenderness. At the same 
time, another smile was seen and this was on the face of Woman, 
who, since her adventure in the earthly Paradise, had remained 
the worst abettor of the Tempter, 

Two smiles after a thousand years’ sufferings. Man welcomed 
and took to himself these sweet flowers, and he made them 
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both divine by carving statues in their likeness. On the. soil 
which nourished him. he knelt and eagerly gathered", the 
growing grass and flowers, to decorate the' walls o! his church. 
With clay from his native land he built up a house for'his 
Saviour, and thenceforward the divinity which thereto had 
been a terror to him was sweetened with a woman's glance. 

The guardian Virgin and her escort of angels, replacing 
the lowering flgures of the xtith century and smiling for the 
first time, brought a promise hitherto unknown and a possib* 
ility of hope to the misery of the people. The images of 
saints became human. After being hieratic and almost incorp- 
oreal up till then, they deigned to take really human forms, as 
though to come nearer to us. About them, all the native 
flora, which had been lovingly carved in native stone, took 
the place of the Romanesque designs, which, after all, were 
in this country mere copies from the antique. Orchard and 
Idtchen-garden plants, images of the field that nourishes 
man and feeds .beasts, became sanctified by entering the 
church. The panels of Rheims look like the pages 0/ a French 
herbal ; they are pages of prayer, gratitude and adoration 
also, a peasant's hymn to a fruUfut soil, the first hymn which 
the French people bad ever sung in honour of their native 
land. These dowered panels and xinth century capitals are 
family relics and commemorate a solemn moment in French 
history, namely, the creation of the Fatherland. At the very 
same stage in his gradual evolution, the French peasant had 
discovered both Fatherland and Nature. The divine nature 
of the one was apparent to him as the consequence of his 
understanding the other. 

How did this affectionate comprehension come to him ? This 
may be imagined. The Crusades were at an end, after having 
lasted two centuries. They had cost much, but yielded nothing. 
Oriental art had been seen and was at first copied. But exile 
also bad been endured beneath a relentless sky, in a yellow- 
desert and amidst a dry death. On the return, the native 
land appeared delightful. When mao found hb soil again, he 
understood that it was not accursed, but on the contrary that it 
was blessed, and he realized that it was dear to him. In 
foreign climes, he bad been able to admire capitals adorned 
with carvings of acanthus, and the leaf had pleased him. But 
a cabbage leaf was still more beautiful than an acanthus leaf ; 
doubly so even, both for the majestic virtue of its form and for 
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its nytritive virtue. TJic clo\*er leaf also is beautiful, being 
sa flexible ia the breeze ; besides, it feeds cattle. Man gathered 
a cabbage and a clover leaf, he weeptngly caressed them and 
fashioned them in stone ; thus Gothic art began. 

The modern term e Golhte art > is incorrect ; the Aliddle 
Ages were more precise in saying . Opus /fftncigenum ». that 
is : a work originated in France. The Germans themselves 
caWed it so at its birth, and the name was justified, lor that 
particular art was derived from the French intellect , it marked 
the zenith of French thought. Not only did it proclaim Faith 
by aspiring heavenwards, and Hope by its multiplied smiles, 
but at the same time it symbolised man's gratitude to his 
Land. This gratitude is apparent in the turrets, flowers, 
crockets, copings, rose-windows, ribs, arch-spiinginp, and m 
every stone. The new art joyfully symbolised the union of 
a thoughtful being with the thing he is made of. By glori* 
fying the soil and that which springs therefrom, that- art 
heralded the coming of a new nation which .was already that 
of the Fatherland. 

Likewise on the practical side the xiiith century possessed 
initiatives which inaugurated a new era. The Crusades pro* 
vided a means of contact with the old civilisations of the East. 
Precious knowledge ivas gained thereby, together with a desire 
to be and to do better, a need for progress and a sense of hygiene. 
Eastern works were brought back to France, an imitation of 
' them was undertaken, and trades were immediately set up ; 
manufactures were founded and corporations organised. The 
mixing of the two races had revealed the benefits derived from 
an exchange of goods and merebaudise ; consequently, com- 
merce came intobeing. Thecircleofconnectionsand transact- 
ions grew, the first bank was created at Provins (1*56); the first 
stage-coaches (1278), the Gabello is first mentioned (1240), 
and the Customs (1290). Etienne Boileau reorganized the 
system of corporations and drew up rules for the Parisian 
trades The first Royal library (1236), and foundation of 
the Sorbonne (1233), Arabic numbers were introduced (r202), 
and ViUehardouin wrote the earliest French prose (1210}. 

In the political world, the reform was no less important. 
Through a series of foreign expeditions, the feudal lords fell 
Into debt and were ruined. The king took advantage of this 
to strengthen his domain and forbid private wars. He super- 
intended and regulated the use of. seigniorial coinage.- He 
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abolished judicial duels and replaced them by ewdence, ; ,Juris- 
prudence arose in opposition to feudal justice, and gave tise 
to a sect of jurists who brought to light again texts of the Roman 
empire. These jurists, by dint of institutes, shook the edifice 
of feudalism. At the same time, the middle classes bought priv- 
ileges, lands, and new rights from the impoverished lords.V. 
First Parisian municipality (1220) ; first mention of a Parlement 
(*239) I Philip in granted a patent of nobility to a silversmith, 
saying : « The king has cogntiance to ennoble a man *. 
This ^vas a new principle which already lessened the privilege of 
a casta hitherto closed, and which henceforth was open. The 
people emerged from gloom, and peasants' names entered into 
history. But the atrocious misery of the xiv'th century 
hindered the impetus taken by this new life. 

In ihe North-Easi comer of the hall, on the visitor's right, 

when descending the steps : 

Two fragments of a Resurrection of the dead ; high' 
relief, First half of xiuth century. From the outer 
decoration of Kotre-Dame do Paris (door called the Lost 
Judgment door, lower portion of spandrel). 

The Virgin and Child, statue. First half of xillth 
century. From the abbey of St. Germain des Pr^s. 

Decorative Head, projecting from a moulding. Jliddle 
or second half of xiiitli centurj’. From excavations in 
Boulevard Sebastopol. 

The Three Wise Men of the East ; a mutilated group. 
Seojnd half of xirith century. From the outer decoration 
of Notre-Dame de Paris. 

Twelve mutilated statues. Second half of xiiith cent- 
ury’. From the outer decoration of Notre-Dame de Paris, 
-mostly from , the St. Etienne door, on the south side of 
the cathedral. Having been smashed during the revolut* 
ion, they were removed to roe de la Sante. towards the 
top of Faubourg St-Jacques, where they ser\'ed as bound- 
ary stones until 1839. . ' 

Ten arch springings decorated with foliage. Late 
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xiiith century. From the chapel of Chmy College (Paris), 
destroyed 1859. 

In front of the steimmifig-lath : 

An angel, statue. Late xinth century. From Poissy 
'abbey (Seine-et-Oise). Tha figure, a contemporary of, 
and closely related to, those which adorned the cathedral 
of Rheims, is inspired by the same spirit and expresses it 
by the same smile. 

Sepulchral stone of Louis and Philippe of Alen^on 
(died about 1275), grandsons of St. Louis. Sculpture in 
high relief. Lit quarter of xnith century. 

Funeral stone of a French Crusader (Brocard de Char- 
pignie), carved in an antique pillar. (Marble). French art 
in Cyprus, xmth century. From Larnaca. 

At further eki of the Hall, on the left (s»x itefi down) on the 
walls of a small vaulted ehamher : 

Sight Hebrew etel», bearing funeral inscriptions. 
Found in Paris in 1849. between rue de la Harpe and rue 
Pierre'Sarrazin, on the site of a Jewish cemetery of the 
xinth century. 

XtVth CENTURY 

S OCIAL transformations hardly fail to bring with them un- 
foreseen drawbacks as well as desired benefits. Not 
only did the fair hopes of the xiiith century miscarry in 
the xivth, but also the very reasons oi its prosperity bred a 
series of formidable consequences. The spirit changed and 
history rolled on. Gold m^e its appearance and superseded 
declining idealism. 

The final failure of the Crusades had left disillusion in its 
train; the prestige of religious authorit)' suffered thereby at 
a time when it most needed the restraint provided by that 
authority. Therefore the moral level sank low, the papacy de- 
clined. schisms and hcentioosness spread. Christian nations had 
fought side by side against the Infidel, but when that common 
enemy no longer existed, they turned against one another 
IHundtedYears'Wai). Oor incotsions into the East had given 
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us a taste not only for art, but also lor luxury. Industries 
and commerce were in their infancy and the first banking 
notions had been evolved; but at the same time there were 
revealed the need for gold and the power of gold. 

This power made itself apparent in everything. The suc- 
cessive defeats at Courtrai, Ct 6 cy and Poitiers, together with 
Edward's guns, threw discredit on chivalry. These defeats' 
also showed the necessity for fighting, like the enemy, with 
new methods, that is to say, with infantry. Now that 
infantry w’as mercenary, gold was once more needed to 
hire it. Whence >vas it to be obtained ? The king tried to 
centralise power at the expense of feudalism which was daily 
declining, but pecuniary resontces were lacking. Where was 
the king to find them? The people were not in a position to 
give anj'thing, for they had been reduced to extreme mis ery 
by the continuous pillaging of the English and the Brigands. 
The only rich possessors were the Church and the Jewish or 
Lombard brokers. The latter could easily be despoiled by 
means of torture and the debasement of the coinage, which 
affected them much more than it did the lower classes. The 
property of the Church was indeed more closely guarded ; 
but the covetousness which it bred was all the stronger and 
it obsessed all the century. Early in the xivth century, 
Philip the Pair ventured a first outrage by despoiling the 
Templars. Charles V, through the agency of Bugumclin, 
dared a more serious one when he ransomed the Pope himself, 
and the hero of a popular ballad is made to say that be would 
accept I no money but that coming from the Clergy «. 

Thus the Church w-as no longer respected, either by kings 
or princes, or by the people who followed the examples set 
by those -above them, or by the Church itself. In 1303 
the very Pope himself was scoffed at, humiliated and cod- 
gelled like a serf. Dante, who was pious but a Ghibelline, 
cast this Pope, Boniface VIII, into his Inferno. Six years 
later, Boniface's successor was « pent up * in Avignon and 
held as hostage by the king, who used him for his own 
ends. WTicn the Pope and the king of France launched 
the idea of a new Cmsade, it was only a contrivance meant 
to extort the people’s money and to turn it to their oum 
profit. 'Then ^ at once Clwistiaidty found that it had two 
sovereign pontiffs who were antagonists and l;arassed each 
other ttith ios’jlts and denundations. MtanwhUc the Papal 
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court at Avignon fell into a condition which Petrarch has 
described with horror, t A sink of all vices and all villainies 
where the hope of a future life is considered as a vain lUudon 
and Jesus-Omst cLisscd as a ehildidi invention Chastity 
is esteemed nonsense, and prostitution leads to telebnty. I 
pags over in silence simony, avancc. insolence and cruelty. » 
•Pope Gregory XII in his buU Admatut nos. and Jean Gerson 
(the probable author of the likewise acquaint us 

ivith the amazing inimorahty of the French and Italian monas- 
teries and nunneries Tlie people revolt and grow restless. 
Protestantism dawms m lingland with Wycliffe (1370), in Germ- 
any and Italy with the communistic institution 0! the Pettis 
Frires, whilst revolution ilsdf dawns in Rome with Rienii’a 
Republic (1347) and in France with the Jacquerie (1358). • 

The respect for nobility too is on the point of expiring. 
They had allowed themselves to be beaten by tlic uncouth 
English and Flemish. On the morrow of Cricy {1346), the 
Contlnuator of Nangis Jeered at the luxury of the lords, 
laughed at their long tight-fitting hose and short tnnics I He 
made bold to write that these garments were • Just the thing 
for fleeing from the enemy ». In the cottages. It was repeat- 
edly *avd that the castle and its retinue cost very dear and 
were of very little use to the middle class man who, after all. 
paid them to defend him. It was constantly said also that 
these noblemen in their splendid armour were not invincible, 
since a hest of rustics armed with knives had been able to kill 
them o 2 quite easily like mere cattle. Could ive not do 
the same and rid ouxaclves once for all of these our masters, 
the people wondered ? The Jacques revolted, massacred, and 
burnt. « It ivas thought *, Froissacd says. » that the whole 
of, gentility was about to perish » 

If they did not, they were not much better off, for they 
only escaped destruction to sink into turpitude. It was 
the same all over Europe; that which did not {.all. tottered. 
Everywhere faith was bKgbled. Jn the upper classes, crime 
triumphed and vice spread ; the decision of princes was dic- 
tated by their own personal Interests In the lower riasscs 
misery was rampant , famine and plague, the double conse- 
quence of those endless wars, had decimated the panic- 
stricken population (the sect of the Fhgellanls, J349). A spirit 
of madness took possession ot ideas as well as manners. 
To wliat could they ding? The world was empty and the cen-' 
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tnry, wliich had started- with a swindling king, symbolically 
ended with a znad one. Thas. after the acmesieached by the 
xnth century, the xivth was, strictly spealoDg, an age of 
dislocation, jnst as the xvth became one of reconstitution. 

Is it astonishing, therefore, that art should then have lost 
in grandeur and majesty what the soul had lust in nobility, 
and morality in aspiration ? Art originates in the people, whose t 
ideal it formulates. When the people possess a faith of any 
land, the work they build up is a work of genius. Tlie day 
on which that ideid dies, talent only remains. Genius loves 
the joy of effort above all ; but talent only aspires to the joy 
of resits. Therefore ^rhe^eas the >cuith century* had inven- 
ted, the xj\*th was content arith imitating and brought art 
down to its own IcNtl. Xlllth century art workixi for the 
leople and its creations decorated the Citj', whereas xt\'th 
emtury art worked for the rich and its efiorts decorated fur- 
O-ture. Besides, it suffered too much, and at too many crises 
b/ far, to be able to give itself up to great works ; when it 
did make the attempt, it showed technique in place of emo- 
tion. It was happier in the minor arts, for it was a subtle 
xnd a searching age. Its predecessors bad been poets in stone- 
'N'ork : but itself was a goldsmith. 

in tht SouU: East comer of tiic Jiall, on the left of the vmlor 
vho descends the staircase .* 

• Adam, statue. Beginning of xivth centurj’ ; from the 
eiterior omainentation of Nolre-Damc de Paris, (balustrade 
of the Gallery of the Virgin at the foot of the North Tower.) 

A companion statue of Eve has been destroyed. The 
pr?sent one itself shon^s numerous restorations. 

t rive, statues . of apostles. , Executed by Robert of 
Laanoy and William of Noumche between 1319 and 1327. 
From the church of St • Jacqucs-rHdpital, Paris. 

Fotmdation stone of the CeJestines’ Church, Paris (laid 
by Charles V, May 26th 1365), 

Close by, in (he small vaulted chamber : 

Saint Catherine. Statue in stone. Lorraine art, xrvth 
century. From Vaucoulcucs. (St. Catherine being one 
‘of the two saints whose voi(»s Joan of Arc heard, it may 
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court at Avignon fell into a condition which Petrarch has 
described with horror « A of all vices and all villainies 
•where the hope of a future life is considered as a vain Ulnsioa 
and Jcsus-airat classed as a <duldish invention Chastity 
is esteemed nonsense, and prostitution leads to celebrity. I 
pass over in silence simony, avance. insolence and cruelty. » 
Pope Gregory XII in his bull Admanet nos, and Jean Gerson 
(the probable author of the Imtfatton), likewise acquaint us 
ivith the amasing inimorahty of the French and Italian monas- 
teries and nunneries. The people revolt and gro^^ restless. 
Protestantism dawns m England with Wycliffe <1370), in Germ- 
any and Italy with the communistic institution of the Peiits 
Frlres, whilst revolution itself dawns in Rome with Riensi’B 
Republic (t347} and in France with the Jacquerie (1358). ^ 
The respect for nobilit>- too is on the point of expiring. 
They had alloived themselves to be beaten by the uncouth 
English and Flemish. On the morrow oi Crtey {1346), the 
Continnatot of Nangis Jeered at the luxury of the lords, 
laughed at their long tight-fitting hose and short tunics I He 
made bold to write that these garments were t just the thing 
for fleeing from the enemy >. In the cottages, it was repeat- 
edly said that the castle and its retinue cost very dear and 
were of very little use to the middle class man w*ho, after all, 
paid them to defend him. It was constantly said also that 
these noblemen in their splendid atmoui ^ve^e not invincible, 
since a host of rustics armed with knives had been able to kill 
tliem off quite easily like mere cattle. Could we not do 
the same and rid ourselves once for all of these our masters, 
the people wondered ? The Jacques revolted, massacred, and 
burnt. ( It w'as thought », Froissard says, « that the whole 
of gentility was about to perish ». 

If they did not. they were not much better off. for they 
only escaped destruction to sink into turpitude. It was 
the same all oyer Europe; that which did not fall, tottered. 
Everywhere faith was blighted. Jn the upper classes, crime 
triumphed and vice spread; the decision of princes was dic- 
tated by their own personal Interests, in the lower classes 
misery was rami«.nt ; famine and plague, the double conse- 
quence of those endless wars, had decimated the panic- 
smeken population (thesect of the Flagellants, 1349). A spint 
of madness took possession of ideas as ivell as manners. 
To what could they cling? The world was empty and the cen-' 
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tury, which had started •with a swindling king, symbolically 
ended with a road one. Thus, after the acraeTeacbed by the 
xjith century, the xivth was, strictly spealdag, an age of 
dislocation, just as the xv'th became one of reconstitution. 

Is it astonishing, therefore, that art should then have lost 
in grandeur and majesty wlmt the soul had Icet in nobility, 
and morality in aspiration ? Art originates in the people, whose < 
ideal it formulates. When the people possess a faith of any 
kind, the work they build up ia a work of genius. The day 
on which that ideal dies, talent only remains. Genius loves 
the joy of effort above all ; but talent only aspires to tlie joy 
of results. Therefore whereas the xtntli century had rnvea- 
led, the xivth was content xrith Imitating and brought art 
dorvTi to its 01m level. Xllltb century art rvorked for the 
fcople and its creations decorated the City, whereas xrvth 
century art xvorked for the rich and its efforts decorated fur- 
ature. Besides, it suffered too much, and at too many crises 
b/ far, to be able to give itself up to great works ; when it 
did make the attempt, it showed technique in place of emo- 
tion. It was happier in the minor arts, for it was a subtle 
ind a searching age. Its predecessors bad been poets in stone- 
'K'ork ; but itself u-as a goldsmith. 

In /Ae ^oulh East corner of the hall, on the left of the visitor 
xcho descetiSs ihc staircase : 

^Adam, statue. Beginning of xivih centurj’ : from the 
exterior ornamentation of Notre-Dame de Paris, (balustrade 
of the Gallery of the Virgin at the foot of the Nortli Tower.) 

A companion statue of Eve has been destroyed. The 
prtsent one itself shows numerous restorations, 
j^ve, statues ol aposUes. Executed by Robert of 
Lsunoy and William of Nourrichc between 1319 and 1327. 
From the church of St. Jacques-THopital, Paris. 

Foundation stone of the Cclestincs' Church, I’aris (laid 
by Charles V, May 26th 1365)- 
Clost by, in ike sfnall vaulted chamber : , 

Saint Catherine. Statue in stone. Lorraine art, xrvth 
century. From Vaucoulcurs. ^f. Catherine being one 
“of the two saints whose voices Joan of Arc heard, it may 
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IdDg’s daughter (1559). Was quietness to be obtained at Jast? 
Alter the Italian wars, the struggle against Gennany and 
Spain, and alter the English had finally been driven out, 
foreign fighting waS over ; but civil strife broke out and coat* 
inued throughout the three successive reigns of Henry II’s sons. 

At the festivities given in honour of the marriage of his 
daughter Elizabeth to the king ol Spam, Henry II ^vas accid- 
entally killed (1559). Francis II. then six years ol age, suc- 
ceeded him; he married Mary Stuart and died at the end of a 
year during which the conspiracy of Amboise took place (1560), 
a severe alarm which foreshadowed the wars ol religion. 
Charles IX’s reign saw three of these; then came the mass- 
acre of St. Bartholomew {1572) which brought about a fourth 
war, whereupon a fifth immediately followed. Henry H's 
ttSTfi'tjBa) opened with the Edict of Beaulieu which 
granted liberty ol worship to the Protestants, together with 
plaecs ol security. But the Catholics became indignant and 
founded the Holy League, which was upheld by Spain and 
which the astute Henry de Guise relied upon in order to 
accede to the throne he coveted. Then the fratricide wars were 
resumed : (sixth, seventh, eighth). Henry HI thought he 
would get rid oi dilficultlea by having Henry de Guise assas- 
sinated (1588), but he was murdered in his turn (1589). The 
Valois dynas^ was extinct; that of the Bourbons started with 
Henry IV, king of Navarre and the head of the Huguenots. ’ 
The victory at Arques (1589) and that oi Ivry (1590) followed 
by Henry's abjuration (1593) «ave him Paris. — « Paris is 
well worth a mass. « The Edict of Nantes (1598) which finally 
secured what the Edict oi Beaulieu had tried to obtain twelve 
years earlier, at last brought the long sougbt-for peace and 
the Protestants henceforth enjoyed equal rights with the 
Catholics. 

The xvith century was ended, politically, two years before 
its close, ^sthetically. a decline was already evident; under 
Henry HI purity of taste was spoilt by excessive refinements, 
and art became effeminate at the same time as manners. Simul- 
taneously. and by way of reaction, calvinistic authority asserted 
its disdain ior lonn, and the civil wars, whose fury destroyed 
everything, tended to cause respect for the beautiful to be 
obliterated. 

Indeed, this frenzy was a revealing symptom of the move- 
ment then prevalent, but wMdi deviated, Iw the worship el 
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plastic beauty gave place to a passion for ideas. Soon the 
idea ^vas everything. Printing became general, and a literary 
century succeeded an artistic one. The century which was 
then ending, doubly characterised as it ^vas by the delicacy 
ol its works and the atrocity of its actions, had won the liberty 
of thought. Formerly, Francis I, « the father of letters a 
hanged and burned the emancipators (Etienne Dolet, 1546) ; 
Rabelais only avoided the pyre because he gave himself a drunk- 
ard's airs. For the moment, the mind triumphed through 
literature, and reform infused itself everywhere. Anew world 
emerged after the throes of this so-called « Renaissance », which 
in France, was a spiritual birth. 

Eehitxd the arcades, oti a small column : 

Funeral genius, marble statue by Germain Pilon; carv- 
ed about 1560. liiis figure was intended for the tomb 
of Francis I. but was not used on account of the modif- 
ications in the general arrangement of the monument. 

Agairtst the Rottuin wait : 

Diana, marble bas-relief. Franco-Italian art, middle 
of xvith century. 

The Adoration o! the Magi, bas-relief of stone, end 
of xvith century. From the liapel of the chateau of 
Anct. 

Two gargoyles and a capital, from the Palace of the 
Tuileries built by Philibert Delorme from 1564 to 1570. 

Ten masks exeaited after the designs of Androuet 
Du Ccrceau, end of xvith century and beginning of xvilth. 
Prom the ornamentation of the Pont-Neuf. 

XVnth CENTURY 

I TALIAN influence in^-aded France at the beginning of the 
xvith century, and Spanish influence at its close. 

Spain was greatly enriched by the discovery of the Americas 
and at the same time its political authority was reinforced by 
the alliance with the llapsburg family when Charles V was 
king and emperor. Finally, during the imre of religion, Spain 
had become the real centre of Roman Catholic resistance against 
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the ide.is o( the Keformation. Thu* ^he had the threefold 
prestige oi a financial, military and religious povftT, and these 
three elements of her force account for the action which she 
exercised on European manners in the time of Philippe If. 
France was greatly afieeted thereby 
But this influence was not the only one at work In France, 
for at the same time another showetl itself and was no less 
efCcadous tVhilst the Roman Catholic party became imbued 
with Castilian severity, tlie Huguenot party adhere^l to 
calvinistic austerity, so that these two opposite factors simul* 
taneously worked to bring about a reaction in Trench tastes, 
ideas and acts After the gallant and bloody orgy of the nvith 
century, the new one wished for earnestness. 

Morally, It possessed rare nobility. The excessive stiffness 
that Spain and Oene\-a proposed to France as models, were too 
incompatible with her lively character to allow IhU double 
contagion to deform her in a deep or lasting manner : so the 
French took therclrora just what was necessary to be ennobled 
without bpsing into rigidity. 

To begin with, Henry IV devoted himself to the liard task 
of restonng his finaoces and royal auUiority, which were both 
much coraptomised by the last of the Valois. With him com* 
menced an cm of centraliastion. and benceforw-ard the king 
with tus Parlement was to be everything. I^Utim and art also, 
became monarchic, and from Richelieu to Louis XIV our social 
conception tended towards greatness, and our artistic aspirat- 
ions were logically imbued witli tlie s.ame spirit. Our anUictics 
grew heavy. Being taken up with stateliness rather than 
gracefulness, anxious above all to remain faultless, and 
repudiating anything fanciful, art moved towards pompousoess 
and finally wore a wig as tlw king did. Later on, the period 
was justly called classic: it was the one which codified vocab- 
ulary and orthography, grammar and prose, and founded 
Academies. Henry IV avoided wars as much as ho could ; 
he restrained luxur>', reduced his court, revived agriculture, 
traced out roads and dug canab, the arteries of national life. 
SuUy looked after finance. The peasantry breathed freely, 
and the middle class grew fat. France worked and sent her 
sons to colonise Canada, a country which became an American 
France (i6q 8). But religious malice had not disarmed : by 
its agency a knife was put into Ravaillac’s hand , and the bene- 
ficent king was murdered in the street (i6io). 
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Immediately intrigues and tmste began again. Under the 
regency of Marie de Medici, the real sovereign was Concini, 
an Italian adventurer. He was got rid of by assassination 
(16x7). A revival of xv^th century manners was threatening 
and, with them, new wars of Religmn. Richelieu saved, the 
French by wielding the power firmly from 1624 to 7642. 
as well against the rebel Protestants as against the turbulent 
nobility. He was the inexorable master of all home afiairs, 
and dealt with foreign matters as became a clever politician. 
Under his efforts, Austria lost her ally, Spain, a country then 
in decline ; the Spaniards were defeated and driven out of 
Picardy, When Richelieu died, Austria was crushed and 
France enriched by four provinces : Artois, Roussillon, Lorraine 
and Alsace. Had he only lived a few years longer, ho would 
have completed the tivofold task that Louis XI had dreamed 
of and undertaken, namely; the unification of the French 
State and the restitution of its natural frontiers. 

But dangerous ferments still existed, and Louis XIII 
died immediately after his minister (1643). Louis XIV ivas- 
only five years old, and the new regency brought about a 
fresh reaction. The Queen Mother, Anne of Austna, appoint* 
ed as minister, Mazarin, a wily disciple of Richelieu, who 
obtained the peace of VVestphalia (X64S), by means of whicli 
the Three Bishoprics (Metr, Tool, and Verdun) end Alsace 
were finally banded over to France. The treaty of the Pyrenees 
(1639) ratified the anne.xation of Artois and RoussiUoo, nhich 
had been conquered by Richelieu. A supreme attempt at 
raising internal rebellions (the Fronde, i649'l652), was fortun- 
ately subdued. In order to enforce peace, the ingenious 
minister succeeded in bringing about the marriage of the young 
monarch with the Spanish Infanta Marie-Th4r6se. WTien 
Mazarin died in 1661. he left royalty powerful enough to 
enable Louis XIV, then twenty-three years old, to say ; «The 
State? I am the State, s 

Louis continued to assert this throughout his reign. He 
wanted to be the unique master in his owm country, and the 
strongest abroad. This ambition caused unending ivars 
which exhausted the country ; be claimed the Netherlands as a 
doivry for his wife (1667-1665) ; be attacked Holland, crossed 
the l^ne (1672), gained possession of Francbe-ComtS by the 
peace of Nim^gue (1678}, and humbled dukes, kings, the Doge 
and the Pope. ^Yhen he was at the zenith of his power and 
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E. — THE GARDEN 


On leavins arch : 

Ealrauco door to a house in the roe dvi Fovn St. Jacques, 
Paris. Middle of xvith century. 

In the alley : 

Door of the chapel of the Virgin, built by the architect 
Pierre of .Monlcrcau (died raG/J in the enclosure of the 
Abbey of St. Oermain d« Pris. Paris. Middle of XiUth 
centurj’. The chapel u'as demolished in 1802. 

On Ihf la-<cns : 

Gargoyles osd capitals. Fra^ents of architecture 
from >’arious demolished monuments. French art, xiilth 
to xvitU century. 

CARGO Vt£S 

U should not be forgotten that, throughout the Middle 
Ages, art pfe5cr>'cd an ilmoot exclusnely religious character, 
being, so to speak,, merely a homage to piety. Apart trorn a 
few rare objects which were deAtlnwt to the kings use, works 
of art only assumed a lay tharacter towards tha end ot the 
xivth cpntury, which was accentuated in the :cvlh. Even 
at that time, cver>'thiag connected with public worship obey'cd 
laws which the Church reserved tbc right to prescribe ; not 
only did the ymagiVrs (image carvers) work to order, but their 
works were carctuUy controUetir When we no'Aadays think 
that the artists have taken liberties or ventured daring innov- 
ations, these are only npparent, and could only find expression 
because they were duly authorised. The caustic spirit evid- 
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the andent Saturnalia, but xras also meant to grant free scope 
for one day to the caustic instincts of the race, and let them 
run riot. 


i4ga«nsl the walls of Ihe hotel : 

Principal doorway of Baycux College, Pans. BV^n- 
ning of xivth century. 

Western door of St. Benoit's church, Paris. First 
half of xvith century. 

' Doorway of the monastery of the Benedictines at 
Ai^enteuil. Beginning of xiiith century. 


The first monasteries established In Gaul date from the 
ivth centurj’ and continued the work of christianUation. 
Later on (about 530) these independent monks grouped them* 
selves under the rule of Saint-Benedict, who prescribed a 
rotation of intellectual and manuaJ labour, and these Benedic* 
tines founded the first schools, which Charlemagne encouraged 
(800). In the xith century these monks were the only per- 
sons who cultivated thought and virtue ; with them merit alone 
Avas recognised. They constituted in the country, in opposit- 
ion to feudalism and the secular clergy, a veritable republic 
in which positions and honours were obtained by election and 
not by right of birth. It >vas a republic on hierarchical lines 
which knew how to promote its elect, from whatever class 
they came, to the high rank of an abbot or the absolute power 
of a pope. These Benedictines immediately grew excessively 
rich and acquired enormoos authority (Abbeys of Quny, 
Citeaux, Clairvaux). Thejresulting pomp and pride demand^ 
some necessary reaction ; thi^ w-as undertaken by the idealism 
of the xiiith century’, irom its outset. In fact, new orders 
made their appearance, which remained voluntarily poor : 
they refused to possess anything whatsoever, and lived on a lm s, 
to wt, the Francxscun*, instituted in 1215 by the Italian saint, 
Francis of Assisi ; the Dominicans, In 12 16 by the Spanish saint, 
Dominic; the CarmeliUs, and tiie Angitsliuians. These four 
orders of mendicant friars worked to reform the world by word 
of mouth; later on, the Dominicans started catechizing through 
fire. In 1229, Innocent III issuedabuU founding the Inquisition, 



Domestic arts 
and Manners 


I T may be considered that, as a rule, furniture is inspired by 
monumental art; in every age, the style of the furniture repro- 
duces that of the architecture, on a smaller scale; At no time 
has this similarity been more apparent than during the Gothic 
period. A cathedra was a sort of diminutive ca&edral ; the 
panels of a side-board recalled the rose-windows of a church 
and the pointed arches of a doorway, and in the same way, ivory 
and silver work, enamels, etc, copi^ monumental art 

and reproduced its style. Consequently, furniture is chrono- 
logically of a later date than the monuments ; moreover, the 
designs and stencilled drawings which served os models In 
workshops were handed down from generation to generation 
and perpetuated antique forms. Therefore it is not at all 
a rare ttun g to find, in anyone century, figures or pieces of furn- 
iture the character of which recalls that ot periods already 
gone by, or still connects the style of the present with that 
of the past. 

GROUND FLOOR 
Room I — Vestibule 

Backs ol stalls from the chateau of Gaillon (?}. French 
art, first quarter_o{ xvith century. 

Choir ornaments, from a church in Picardy. French 
art, beginmng- of Xt'ith century, 
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wbo were setting up house and. on that account, acquired an 
almost symbolical cbaractet when they were solemnly carried 
through the streets to the new abode. A luxurious omatnen- 
tatloA was the outcome of this practice and, from the xivth 
century this luxury became such that sumptuary la^vs were 
often necessary to control their richness. In the xinth centurj’ 
iron clasps and hinges were added, in the xivth tJiey were made 
of carved wood, and in the xvith, their panels were painted 
In Italy and bwme veritable works of art; they were also 
decorated with arabesques m pdU etnU. Then the lids became 
cambered and the chests were called « arks «. Tlwy stiU 
retained their unportance in the xviith century, until 
Ixiuis XIV, being of opinion that they were too bulky and 
ungainly, relegated them out of his sight. 

Idaen-cbeBt with Marie Lectinska (wife of Louis XV)'5 
arms and initials ; about 1730. 

Cablae* of gilt and stamped leather. France, xvilth 
century, 

Spanish trunk, of open*\vorked and embroidered lea* 
ther, Spain, between xvah and xvnith century. 

French trunk, leathern, studded with gilt copper nails, 
xviith century. 

The Sybil announcing to the Emperor Augustus the 
coming of Christ. Flcmbh tapestr)', beginning of xvith 
century. 

Fragnients of tapestry, French and Flemish. End 
of xvth, and xvith century. 

Fireplace from Hugues Lallcmcnt’s house at ChMons- 
sur-Mame. On the mantel-piece, a low-rclvef : Christ and 
the Samaritan woman. French art, 1562. 

Fire-places 

Fire-places were at first circular and situated in the centre 
of the room ; the smoke rose freely up. and escaped through 
a hole in the middle of the ceiling This summary install- 
ation, a survival of ancient methods a few traces of which may 
still be found in country-places, was replaced by portable bras- 
ie«. It ^vas only in the XMth century that fireplaces were 
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built into the wall with abutments, mantel-pieces, and basket- 
funnels ; in the xiiith century thej' attained enonnous pro- 
portions, constituting a kind of closet, the side-walls of which 
u'ere provided with seats, hence the phrase * to chat under 
the mantel of the fire-place ». From the xtvth to the xvith 
century, they wre adorned with carvings which made them 
magnificent, but they remained uncomfortable on account of 
the draughts caused by their vast openings; so that, in order 
to obtain more warmth, three or four fire-places were built in 
the same room. During the xviith century, they became 
more numerous ; at the same time their dimensions tended 
to decrease, and from then onwards their ornamentation began 
to vary, marbles, porcelains, paintings, etc. being added thereto. 
Louis XIV, who evinced a violent taste for mirrors, had some 
fixed over his fire-places, and it therefore became necessary 
once more to reduce the height of chimney-pieces, their propor- 
tions being thns restricted to those which obtain at the present 
time. 

In the vindotre : • 

Stained glass windows. Swiss, decorated with armorial 
bearings, figures, etc., XMlth century. 

On the upper portions of the teinSows : 

Escutcheons' of Jacques of Amboisc, abbot of Cluny, 
who bxiilt the Hotel of Cluny (modem reconstitution). 

Heraldry 

The first armorial bearings date from the Crusades. 
They only existed at first in small numbers on the banners of 
the most important lords, and served as raUj-ingpointsin that 
international mellay. Soon the principle developed, and those 
knights who were not permitted to fly banners, adopted colours 
which helped them to recognize one another at a distance ; 
these colours proved all the more useful when helmets hid 
their faces. They were worn on surcoats, shields or escut- 
cheons, hence tlieir name /russon. The more numerous thej* 
became the more neccssarj' ft 'ras Co vary CAetr fiefd and 
charges, and that is why they became more and more comphe* 
ated from generation to generation. 

Tliose of the xtilh century were excccilingly simple; the 
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cross, the badge of the Cmsaders. being frequent thereon. 
Louis VII adopted on an azure field, a golden fleur-de-lys, 
probably the likeness of a lance-head, which henceforward 
stood for « France i. In February 1376, Charles V reduced to 
three the number of the fleuts de lya then found on the royal 
shield : this was a remarkable stmpUcation in an age which 
tended to exaggerate everything and in which fashions and 
manners soon became foolishly ndtculous. Already coats of 
arms %vcre overladen, and the maternal branch figured thereon 
alongside the paternal one ; being thus quartered, the escut- 
cheon showed the family alliances, and by the number of its 
quarters was indicated the number of noble generattons. 
Meanwhile the ingenuity of heraldista was busy inventing count- 
less decorative elmges Again, the outer ornaments increased ; 
after the helmet and the motto, which were placed above the 
arms, came the device which was put underneath, then the 
aupportets, allegorical figures, were put on each side as supports 
for the arms : round about were the ensigns of the orders, offices, 
and dignities. The colours were of two metals, cither gold 
(yellow), or stiver (white), and bad to alternate with six enam- 
els, gules (red), orwre (blue), stno^fe (Steen), (violet) 

earnotion (fiesh). Two supplementary ones were added, ^ases 
/lirs, (enntue and eour.ler-ermine ; vair and eountrr-vair). It 
was only at the end of the xvith century that colours were 
represented ‘by hachures and guillochcs. 


Room IV — Lead and Pewter 

In jronl of the uhidows, south side, in two flat glass-cases : 

Z,ead and pewter urtlcleB, religious and secular, Xiith 
to xvtth centuty, mostly found in Paris, in the Seine, during 
dredgings carried out from 1848 to i860 near the Pont 
St. Michel and the Pont au Change; collected by A. For- 
gcais. 

Peutcii 

Pewter is one cl the most andent metals used in Europe ; it 
mide its appearance much earlier than iron and sliver, and 
dates back to 2000 or 1300 years before our era. It was then 
used tWwt pure or alloyed whh copper, in the form of bronre. 
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cross, the badge of the Crusaders, being frequent thereon. 
Louis VII adopted on an azure field, a golden fleur-de*Ij‘s, 
probably the likeness of a lance-head, which henccfor^vard 
stood for I France *. In February 1376, Charles V reduced to 
three the number of the fleurs de lys then found on the royal 
shield ; this was a remarkable simplication m an ago which 
tended to exaggerate everything and in which fashions and 
manners soon became foolishly ridiculous> Already coats of 
arms were overladen, and the maternal branch figured thereon 
alongside the paternal one t being thus quarter^, the escut- 
cheon showed the family alliances, and by the number of its 
quarters was indicated the number of noble generations. 
Meanwhile the ingenuity of heraldiste was busy inventing count- 
less decorative charges Again, the outer ornaments increased ; 
after the helmet and the motto, which were placed above the 
arms, came the device wldch was put underneath, then the 
supporters, aUegoiical figures, were put on each side as supports 
for the arms ; round about were the ensigns of the orders, oSices> 
and dignities. The colours ■were of two metals, cither goli 
(yellow), or silver (white), and had to alternate with six enam* 
eis, |Hie$ (red), tuufs (blue), tinopte (green), pu'p>ure (violet) 
tarnation (flesh). Two supplementary ones were added, pants 
furs, [ermine and couniet'ermine ; vair and eounUr^vair). It 
was only at the end of the xvith century that colours were 
represented ‘by hachures and guilloches. 


Room IV — Lead and Pewter 

In front of the vindows, south side, in tivo flat glass-cases : 

I.ead and pewter artides, religious and secular, Xirth 
to xtith century, mostly found in Paris, in the Seine, during 
dredgings carried out from 1848 to 1S60 near the Pont 
St. Michel and the Pont au Change; collected by A. For- 
geais. 

Pewter 

Pewter is one of the most andent metals used in Europe ; it 
made its appearance much earlier than iron and silver, and 
dates back to 2000 or 1500 years before our era. It was then 
used either pure or alloyed with copper, in the form of bronze. 
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Discs, small figures and ingots ha\e been found in lake-dwell- 
ings , later in the Bj zanttne tombs of Upper Egypt (nird 
cent ), m \anous shapes, such asjei%elry and diverse utensils, 
likcwiseSn Frankish and Merovingian tombs, in thexiith century 
chaltccs were made of pewter (excavations in Troyes cathedral) 
Until the xiiith century, this metal came hom England 
(Cornwall) \Vhen this metal was discovered in Germany, 
an mdustry developed in that country which produced not 
only articles of worship, but also common articles such as dishes, 
pots, pints bowls, corporation counters and baubles Pewter 
was melted down.Iiammeredor engraved During the Renats-- 
sance and especiall> in the last quarter of the with century, 
pewter-work acquired more importance still through the art 
of Francis Briot, of Lorraine, and Gaspard Enderlein, of 
Bile Every town liad its -marks or workshop stamps 
■ Nuremberg. Strasbourg, Jlile, Cologne. Solothurn, Colmar, 
Liige, etc. ^ 

Glass-case oH the left : ‘ ‘ 

Pilgrims’ signed. from the xiith to xvjth century. 

- PlLCRIM^GCS ^ c 

, Tlie piety of the iliddle Ages presents very particular feat- 
ures This age believed fervently, it observed all rites very 
strictly . but really, the morality of the Gospel was * very 
little applied in manners and customs As for dogma, it 
remain^ exclusively in the hands of the theologians ; the 
masses no more asked to be enlightened on the mj’stenes of 
religion than tlie directors of souls sought to explain them 
Moreover, pietj^ was not, stncUy speaking addressed to God, 
for this was too abstract a notion and escaped the majority of 
minds, which were too msuincicntly cultivated No images 
of the Creato*- appeared on the i>cdimcntof churches or on the 
altars, although IIis blessing hand, or Ha foot resting on a 
cloud, were occasionally seen dominatmg over some particular 
sacrcil scene Even though statues of Chmt abound. He 
himself remains at a datance Churchmen vere practicall> 
the only persons who spoke to Christ directly and e\x:n 
then, it was only in Latin (the Council of 1210 declared 
cvciy clerk to be a licretic wlio possessed a French trans 
latlon of the Pa'er or Credo) The ordinarv person dared 
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Discs, small figures and ingots ha\e been found rn lake^well* 
Ings , later in the Bjzantine tombs of Upper Egypt (lurd 
cent), in %anous shapes, such as jetvelry and diverse utensils, 
likewjsein Frankish and Merovingian tombs, in the XJith century 
chalices weremadeof pctttcr (excavations in Troyes cathedral) 
Until the xiiith century, this metal came from England 
(Comw’all) When this metal was discovered m Germany, 
an industry developed in that country winch produced not 
only articles of x^orship.butalso common articles such os dishes, 
pots, pints, bowls, corporation counters and baubles Pewter 
was melted down, hammered or engraved During the Renais-- 
sance and especially m the last quarter of the xvith century*, 
pewter»wdrk acquired more importance still through the art 
of Francis En6t, of Lorraine, and Gaspard Endcrlcm, of 
Bile Every town had its^arks or worlvShop stamps 
Nuremberg, Strasbourg, JBdIe, Cologne, Solothurn, Colmar, 
Liige, etc. j 

Glass-tate on Ihe Ufi • 

Pflgrlma' signs, from the xnlh to xvUh century. 

PlLCRIMACBS 

,The piety of the Middle Ages presents very particular feat- 
ures This age believed fmently. it observed all rites very 
strictly, but really, the morality of the Gospel was'vcry 
little applied in manners and customs As for dogma it 
remain^ exclusively in the hands of the theologians ; the 
masses no more asked to be enlightened on the mysteries of 
religion than the directors of souls sought to cxplam them 
Moreover, pietj^ was not, strictly speaking addressed to God, 
for this was too abstract a notion and escaped tlic majorit> of 
minds, which were too msuflicicntly cultivated No images 
of the Creator appeared on the pediment of churches or on the 
altars although llis blessing hand, or His foot resting on a 
cloud, wercoccasionallj seen dominating over some particular 
sacred scene Even Uiough statues of Christ abound. He 
himself remains at a distance diurchmen were practicall) 
the onlv persons who spoke to Chnst directly and even 
then, it was only in Latin (th** Council of X210 declared 
everj clerk to be a heretic wlio possessed a French Irans 
lation of the Pa'ex or Credo) The ofdmarj person dared 
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not appeal to Christ directly because He %vas too pure and 
lolty;®ako because His position as Judge Supreme at 
the Last Judgment intimidated the sinner. For these 
reasons the faitWul sought the "help of mediators whose rfile 
was to intercede on their behalf ; on earth.^lhesc mediators 
were the priest and the monk ; in heaven, the Virgin and the 
Saints , 

Our Lady was the true divinity of the Middle Ages : most 
of the churches were dedicated to her, the soul of the people 
was in her care As she was understood better than her Son, 
so it seemed likely that she would understand human miseries 
better than He, since she had suffered more humanly. The 
people felt her nearer to themselves, she was_ pitilul. and sucli 
piety as was devoted to her had something filial about it. ^ 
She was both the mother of the Saviour, and that of all Christ* <- 
tans ; she was the natural mcdiator’between her own divine 
Child and her other children: she it'was who recommended 
them to her o^7n infant Jesus in order that He might not be 
too severe on them on the Day of Judgment. 

The care ol our heavenly interest was not tha'oaly,j»ne fiom- 
• mitted to her cate; she was implored also in <he worse moments 
of ttus life, although in the case of terrestrial difficulties a 
Saint’s intercession ivas more particularly apt, they being clas- 
sified for that purpose. Each bad his own province and bore 
somejnsignb, each protected a district, town, parish or convent, 
of.„was the patrpn of a corp6niUon of trades (see notice on Cor* 
pwalioMs) and of all such as were named after him. . Each 
sjunt was proper to a particular office ; our pains, worries, and 
above all our illnesses, were shared, amongst their %’arious 
spheres of action. More often than noh a detail from the life 
of a saint or from bis martyTdom was chosen to be the found 
ation of a bebei -which expected from him one particular bene- 
faction rather than another. Saint Lucy,’ whose eyes' had 
been gouged out. was invoked against ophthalmia; Saint Apol- 
line, whose teeth bad all been tom out. ought to cure tooth- 
ache ; Saint Roch displaying bleeding wounds oh Us leg. 
would be an aid'against lej^y.,. A play upon words sufficed 
to give rise to a popular behef ; Saint Mamfes provided nurses 
ivith milk; Saint Mein de Ga£l was supposed to cure rash on 
the hands (la gale des mains) ; he also patronised the beggars, 
since these stretch out their bands. Besides, he himself was 
the chad o! liis own name, for originaUy a stone {min) in 
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the GaEllc district rvas the object of a celtic worship and 
when chnstianity became implanted fa Brittany Mm ar GaSIe 
was transformed Into Saint Mem de Gael Such tj-pes of 
substitutions are not unfrequent for many saints highly 
reputed locally and even »far afield have never existed and 
are only a survi\al of some pagan divmity which was for 
merlj worshipped in that particular locality Since the new 
religion was unable to extirpate this mveterate superstition 
in a radical manner It was obliged to adopt and sanctify 
it with a Chnslian name The great wisdom and indulgent 
tolerance of Saint Gregory in the vith centurj recommended 
this means of evangelisation of which numerous vestiges are 
found particularly Ui Bntanny It also happened that a 
^ere copyist s mistake completely created a fictitious person to 
whoma legend was accordingly fitted Thus Saint Ursula being 
martyrised m company with her «crvant UndccimiUa the 
latter by the simple addition of an • t > was transformed into 
Eleven thousand virgins (Undecimillia) 

Id this manner there was gradually constituted beneath 
Christ a land 0! polytheism ,whtdi was idolatrous and super 
stitious as well os totally foreign and sometimes even contrary y 
to the spirit of the Gospel This huge mj thology perpetuaDy 
grew by the addition of new miracl« for medisval mentality 
being essentially imaginative as becomes extreme j-outh was 
characterised bj its love of the marvellous The whole of 
the Middle Ages is nfe with prodigies they were sought for 
everywhere unceasingly hoped for or dreaded without respite 
Tlie Dev il was bellev^ m as much as God The need for magic 
v\*as so imperative that the intervention of supernatural forces 
appeared to be the most natural tlimg of all 
Against the Devil who made hunself felt at all moments 
and to whose vngilant hostility all that was pcmiaous was 
attributed onlj the powers of heaven wens capable of successful 
intervention Bui Tiow was their aid to be obtained? Much 
less by means of moral reasons tlian bj the virtue of material 
relics The mortal remains of saints or fragments thereof 
and e\ en more so tfll objects belonguig to Chriit or the \ irgin 
stcaTcd to the}/' possessors or io these who beheld them 
all kinds of advantages Thej brought peace to consciences 
gave absolution of sms cured illnesses averted plagues gave 
immunitj against blotrs m war prevented defeats and in 
general procured success in all enterprises whether legitimate 
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ot not. Now it was asserted and acknowledged that these 
favours were obtained as the outcome of steps or measures 
taken to this end ; it was necessary to approach the sawed 
object and to invoke it eith« in its vicinity and atits resting- 
place, or else it had to be earned to the spot where its 
influence was to make itself felt. 

Hence, for hundreds of years, the extreme importance oi 
the pilgrimages They were carried out at ‘great cost 
and even great peril, for highways were far from I^mg safe ; 
some of these pilgnmagea required months and even years 
to fulfil, and since those whicii were farthest distant needed 
the greatest effort, logically they were the most meritorious. 
Jerusalem and Rome, which were so rich in pious relics, 
stood foremost. The roost varied necessities could find 
eflicadous relics without going outside France for them 
The churches disputed their possession, each out-bidding the 
other in gold ; every monastery set itscH the task of obtaining 
as many of them as possible in order to add to its own holiness, 
reputation, and pilgrim connections, hence to increase its pros- 
perity and Income. The trade in relics was International and 
gave rise throughout Europe to cons^t transactions; hawkers 
‘offered their finds to religious housM, parishes, chfiteanx and 
passers-by. The most fantastic ones were accepted with 
eathusUstic candour ; whoever hesitated to believe in them, 
took good care not to express his doubt, for fear of committing 
a sacrilege for which the saint might avenge himself. The 
authenticity oi a new article only appeared to be questionable 
to those establishments which were liable to lose their pres- 
tige or suffer competition on account of another establish- 
ment's acquiimg the smd article. Violent qoanels arose 
between monasteries. Relies were stolen by armed force and 
murders occurred when their possession ’was coveted. It 
also happened that they rusted ui duplicate or triplicate ; but 
the simultaneous presence of several examples of one unique 
object never shook anyone's confidence. 

In order to judge th« superstition and its excess’ .at its true 
value, it is not sufficient to examine the mystic desire for 
belief which was ever alive in our ancestors. The need 
they had ol help, which was only too real, must also be taken 
into account. The supenatural was truly their unique refuge 
and the only valid hope. Against man-bom evils and those 
of nature too. nothing protected the Individual, and no secur- 
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itj’of any kind ^vas to be hoped for; hygiene was void, medicine 
non-cxistant, epidemics raged almost permanently and famines 
were perpetually recurrent. The law was uncertain ; justice 
could be bought ; property was precarious, since it was 
continually threatened by war and pillage ; brutality reigned 
everywhere, force overriding right. Life and property were 
only secure behind the ramparts of castles and towns, the 
gates of which were closed every night. Again, morals and 
conscience were on a much lower level than people care to 
imagine to day. Ko oath was likely to be kept, unless it had 
been taken . on the host. Gospel or shrine, for in that case 
the perjurer would no longer have to dread the insignificant 
reprobation of his fellow creature, but the anger of outraged 
lieaxTro. An honest and pious soul could only find refuge in 
the cloisters. Yet even amongst the Orders, in the xinth cen- 
tury’, wluch was the purest and best, the ecclesiastical and 
papal censures and the < fabliaux » alike acquaint us with the 
Uct that the clergy was far from setting an example in 
virtue. ’ 

Is it surprising, then, that m a life so bare of help, the 
people sought for miraculous protections outside the world ? 
They had no others. As soon as the efScacious virtues oi a 
relic teere proclaimed, crowds of pilgrims flocked thither. 
Around some isolated chapel a village sprang up, and several 
of them quickly became populous centres. The scheme was 
also planned of installing branches dose to large to^vns. for 
such as could not undertake long joumej's; Soulognc-sur* 
Seine, an extension of Boulogne-sur-Mer, was founded. in this 
way in 1319. 

In order to serve either for himself or for his friends, the 
pilgrim brought back from these sanctuaries small sou^'enirs 
which possessed some of the privileges attached to the pil* 
grimage. They made up quite a collection of lead and pew- 
ter articles of all description, phials (small receptacles 
containing miraculous soil or irater), medals, lockets, various 
knick-knacks, and above all badges which were worn ostens- 
ibly on the Imt or clothing and served as amulets. The use 
- of these badges was universal ; tl»e superstition attaching to 
them has lasted for more than eight centuries and has not 
completcl)' died oat in our days ; besides, its origin is evidently 
anterior to Christianity, and St should be obsetx'cd that, if 
the Church has tolerated and encouraged this custom as being 
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useful to the propagation and upkeep of the faith, it xv’as never 
made an artide of Faith. 

Holy Shifts, from Chartres. Amulets of the xvth and 
xvith centuries. 

TUB HOLY smn 

It has been observed that the emblems of saints, their relics 
apd the pilgnmages to these relies, as well as the badges, 
phials and medals brought back from these pilgrimages, consti- 
tuted the real foundation of mciJicine in the Middle Ages. 
Relics of the Virgin svere natnrally reckoned among the most 
efficacious. An authentic shilt of the Mother of the Savlout 
was preserved at Chartres. Shirts cut out after this model 
procured immunity from wounds in war, as well as from 
conjugal mishaps ; therefore they enjoyed an enormous credit. 
Brantfime, who was not exactly ingenuous, wonders that this 
< armour * should be allowed to be worn in duels. Failieg 
the shirts themselves, a leaden medal which possessed the 
same virtues was worn on the chest. 

Glass case cm f/ie ri^ht 

Filgrimage phials. Trinkets for bats. Badg'es, civil 
and political, pass-countets, etc, 

Minialuro with inlaid figures, secular and sacred, 
liockets and ex>votos. 

On the sides aj the windows : 

Decorative fragments of pewter, leaden cotninemor- 
ative and funeral tablets. 

In /rOH< of the windows, north side, glass-case on lighl 
Parisian toys of lead and pewter, of the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance, from dredgings : trinkets, brooches, 
pins, rings, buttons, hooks, tooth-picks, pencils of 
lead, whistles and bird-calls, bells, small chains, 
belts, ferrules, etc. 

Glass-case on left : 

Corporation counters. 
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CORPORATIONS 

From the moment that the Franhs established a military 
domination and hierarchy in Gaul war became the exclus* 
ive affair of the nobles , therefore \vur alone was noble , the 
serfs and villains suffered at its hands and n’orked to finance 
it yet they ne\er fought themselves It was for that reason 
that manual labour was considered a mark of servitude and 
a sign of dishonour 

But m Rome workmen of tlie same profession had already 
Joined together , amongst the Germans, ghildes had had a similar 
character This double orfgin explains hon associations could 
be formed at so early a date and although some of them were 
secret (ongm of Free*masonry), the aim of the greater part was 
the defence of common Interests and a control over uork 
Charlemagne at the end of the viiith century . and PhiUppe- 
Auguste at the end of the xuth (Synod of 1189) vainly tried 
to forbid them . Saint Louis regulated them (middle of xznth 
century) Each grouped together the production of its own 
class into a monopoly and in each the syndics or juris limit* 
ed the number of workmen, the hours of work the length 
of apprenticeship they check^ and stamped the products, and 
conferred the mastership , they pobced themselves and were 
responsible for any disorders Their importance increased nota* 
bly when Louis XI, rousing thepeople to stand by him against 
the nobility, issued regulations concerning the Corporations 
and bestowed on them, not only badges but also the right to 
carry a dirk, which up to then had only belonged to the lords 
(1467) The modem middle class, or Third Estate, which 
brought about the French Revolution emerged from tiicse 
organisations The number of corporations was considerable , 
every profession had its own since all workers, such as surg- 
eons pamters, sculptors no matter what talent or genius they 
might have, indiscnminatcly belonged to the working classes 
(Artistic works were rarely signed by their authors and very 
often the name insenbed thereon was that of the donor, the 
word /«il meaning therefore had execuUd), 

Each of these corporations owned special badges reproduced 
on leaden counters (m/rea«*) and on their banners This 
custom was ertremely old, even earlier tlian the nobihty s 
heraldry, since underthe Emperor Tiberms (14 37) the Parisian 
Watermen or Sautes had a boat as their badge, such as 
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carved orv the spritigings iQ the Salle dcs Thettnes. This hull 
is the same which the Marchands de I'eau (Water sellers) adopt- 
ed later on and which stni figures on the arms ol the city 
of Paris. Nevertheless, cotpocative heraldry, apart from 
that of the Nantes, hardly appeared before the xitith century 
and only became general in the xvth. 

AU these corporations were under the patronage of a saint 
who was chosen sometimes on account of a detail in his life, 
but often also because of his name, when it lent itself to one ol 
those ambiguiUes in which the Ui^le Ages and the Sorbonne 
^.'delighted. What we nowadays call a pun has been, through all 
ages, an amusement for the French nation, even in religious 
matter. Thus it was that St Barbara became the patron saint 
of artillery men who generally ty>re a beard ; Saint Sebastian, 
the patron of tag-makers because tags rvere used to hold up 
^ the hose (ms has se tiennent) ; St. Laurent, the patron of roast- 
shop Iceepers because he died on a grill ; St Cripin and 
St. Crdpinien, the patrons of shoemakers because they use 
tripsne (fringed lace) ; St. John, the patron of printers 
bemuse be was throivn into a vat full of boiling oil, and 
because printing ink, produced from oil, is prepared in a 
vat; St. Clair, tliat of glaziers and lantern makers; St. Blan* 
chard that of washerwomen (blanchisseuses) ; St. Roch (rock) 
of road-menders; St. Vincent, of wine-growers; the Ascen- 
sion, of slaters, and the Nativity, of straw-plaiters, (nal- 
iifrs) etc. 

Religious counters, trade and other checks, pontifical 
bulls, etc. 

In the middle of the room, trt a square case ; 

Comrouaioa-cup, France, xmth century'. 

Hexagonal pyx of pewter; on the iid, the Annunciation. 
French art, middle of the xivth century. 

Casket with pewter bingps and ornaments. France, 
xvth century. 

Ewers, ewer-basins, vases, cruets, cups, large and 
small dishes of pewter. French and German art, from 
the Xivth to xvKth century. 
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In lour flat cases 

Tablets and medalSi of lead Italian, French and Gcr* 
man art, from the xvth to xviith century 
Hoort-shaped eatlcet, of lead, conlaming the heart of 
Louis of Luxembourg (died 1573) 

Children’s toys, of lead and pewter (military, religious, 
and household toys). France, xn th to xvirith century 
Large and small dishes of pewter Lorraine art 
(Francois Bnot’s) and German art (Nuremberg), middle of* 
xvith century 

Moulds of stone and bronze, for stampmg out lead and 
peivter, or for casting the molten metal (dishes, cups, medals, 
phials, crucifixes, knick knacks, small figures, buttons, etc), 
from the xnih to wiith century 

gainst Ots vaUs 

Two largo Flemish retobles, gUt and painted 
Antwerp workshops, about 1500 
Triptych, painted and gilt Flemish art, beguuung of 
xvith ccntur>’ Central portion the Descent from the 
Cross, carved in full rehef, with donor kneelmg on the 
right On the two wings, pamlmgs representing the Nativ- 
ity, the Adoration of the Magi and the Passion 
The Calvary, Gothic panel, painted on wood and 
varnished French art, xvth centurj' 

Credence tables and dressers France, end of xvth 
and begmning of xvith centurj (Partly restored) , 

CREDENCE TABLES 

For fear of being poisoned, high personages caused the eat- 
ables and bc\ crages which were going to be scr\xd thern, to be 
IfSlnJ .to IhrJT pjTVMS! . Jhis Irslxnst "iucb enabled them to 
ha\c confidence (in latin ereJere) took place on a jpeaal p:-c« 
of furniture, namelj, the credence table It xras prunarily, 
a hollow cut into the w-all or even a mere board It w-as only 
in the xtlUi centurj that it was detached from the f all^ nd 
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became a mo\*able piece ol iarniture. At that time, it was a 
small round table which was shifted from one place to another 
and covered with a cloth Later, a back was added to It and 
the whole put back against the wall; the lower porUoa remained 
open and the upper portion consist^ of two wings. Up to the 
xtWh century the credence tables remained plain; in the x\'th 
centnrj’ they acquired sculptured ornamentation, and after* 
wards, a canopy. In lordly or rich middle-class dwellings they 
wereutiliscd, not only to test food but also to display the plate 
and tabic services, and thus became an evident sign oi w^th. 
■This custom developed through >'anjty and grew general in 
the XN'itb century. At Louis XIV's court, valets served the 
guests from the credence table, and they each stood behind 
their 'respective master; the middle-dass cwpied court eti- 
quette. After the death of the Great King a reaction took 
place in taste, which became plainer ; the valets were clismiss- 
ed.'so as to leave their masters freer: high personages preferred 
to help themselves; for this purpose, a hght table called a 
servanti was put ivilhin reach to replace the servants. Thus 
in the xviitth century the movable table, which had disap* 
pelted since the xtuth century, came again into favour. 


Room V — Bronzes 

Before iJie teinJoiss, in tvo flat ^lasi-cases : 

Plaquattes and jaedal*. French, Ilaliau, German and 
Spamslr ait, from the xvth to the xvjilh century. 

On the splays : 

Commemorative and luaeral tablete. 

In the middle of the room : 

Plaqaett««, mirrors, and paxes in bronze and copper, 
cliascd, gat, etc. French and U^ian art of the xvith and 
xvttth centuries. 

Celestial sphora of engraven and gDt bronze. Italian 
ait. 1502. 

Lectern of carved in the thape an tagle, bearing 
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the date 1383 and the names of two church-wardens of 
the church of Saint Nicholas, at Toumai, whence it 
comes. 

CI.VANDCRISS 

The « moulders of brass » or copper-smiths of Dinant-sur- 
Meuse were so reputed from the xiiith century onwards, that'' 
their name was given to the numerous utensils which they 
manufactured from copper, bronre or brass, hammered, mould- 
ed or turned. Several Dinantais had settled in France and 
Germany in the xivth century ; when Charles the Bold satik- 
ed Dinant in 2470 the moulders of brass who then remained, 
left the town. However, Dinant which had produced real 
works of art, did not completely forsake the industry yet; on the 
other hand, it no' longer kept the lead it had enjoyed during 
the xzvth and xvth centuries. From the xvith century, only 
copper and bronse articles t repoussd » with the hammer were 
called by the technical name of c dinanderies >. In spite of 
the huge number whidi once existed, dinanderies are now 
very rare, for they were systematically destroyed and thrown 
in the melting-pot along with the t cbampl'ev^ > enamels, 
after the invention of artillery (battle of Cricy, 1346). 

Against the eastern partition, in a flat glass-case : 

Metalwork, knick-knacks, and pieces of bamoss in 
bronze and brass, from the xiiith to xviith century. 

On the right and left, in two wall-cases : 

Statuettes of bronze, from the xvth to XViUh cen- 
tury. 

A flute-player, by Antonio Pollajuolo (died 1498). 

Head o! a faun or of on anti^e wrestler in wax, 
Italian Renaissance, completed later wth a bu ' cast 
bronze. 

Nymph, Bacchant. German art, xvith centu/v. 

Facing the windows, in a wall<ase : 

Equestrian figure, end of xvth ^century', in ca^' and 
chased bronze, called 0 Jeanne d’Arc » on account of th'* 
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apocryphal inscription engraved on the base ■ « la PuccUe 
Dorlicns ». 

Two aquamanilea. (animal-shaped ewers). Flemish 
ait, xvth century. 

0 » tht ri$hi 0/ ihi chmnty, t« a uali'Case : 

SmaD pot, ewera, kottlo. Dmandcrie of the xjvth and 
xvth centuries. 

Calvary 0! repousse copper. Flemish art, end of xvth 
century. 

On the uall : 

The grapes o! the Promised X>asd. Dish in hammered 
copper. Flemish art, xvilh century. 

Various dishes ornamented with heraldry, arabesques 
or plaits, of stamped copper. Goman art, xvith century. 

On the U}t 0/ Ihe chimney, in a jraJt-MJe : 

Paxes of chased and gilt bronze, from the xvth to the 
xvinh century. 

PAXES 

The first Christians, as a token of fraternity, passed on to one 
another, jio matter how they were placed, toe « kiss of peace » 
which the ol&cuting person had given to his nearest neighbour 
before the communion. This primitive custom, which had 
been laid down by St, Paul, still existed in the xiUth century 
and the story is told that Blanche de Castillo, the mother of 
St. Louis, gave the kiss to a courteaan. About that time a 
modification in the ritual was either \nttoduced or generalised ; 
henceforward, the priest held out to the faithful, a small saint- 
ly image, before which they passed and knelt in turn to kiss it 
Thb was the kiss o( peace, or in short, the pax, a piece of metal- 
work in the form of a tablet which the priest held by means 
of a handle fixed behind it. Paxes were often made out of 
precious materials and sometimes constituted veritable works 
of art. 

rxirnilUTo oraameots, email belle, mortars, play- 
things of bronze, etc. 
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Between Ihete two ghzs-eatei ; 

Cliimney-piecQ from the house of Hugues Lallement, 
Ch&lons-sur-ilame. On the mantel, a low-relief : Actaeon 
changed into a deer. French art, about 1560. 

On the opposite side to the fire-place : 

The Aritl^etie leeeon, Brussels --tapestry, beginning 
of xnth century. 

Facing the windows : s 

The Adoration of the Magi. Brussels tapestry, 
middle of x^^th century. 

Corridor VI Mirrors 

Mirrors and Irames in repouss^ copper, or cart'cd 
and gilt wood. France, Italy, Spain, xvith and xvnth 
centi^. 

Room Yll — Auddoud Collection 

In a sgnare glass-case in the middle of the room : 

The Adoration of the Magi and Shepherds. Small 
silk clad figures in carved wood, or terra cotta. Nea- 
politan work, xviuth century. 

In the glass wall-ease : 

Tbs Massacre of the Innocents. Wood and gummed 
cloth. Neapolitan work, end of xviith century. 

In the corner of the room near (he window : 

The Apparition ot the Devil ; a piece of vestry fum- 
iVay!?. ashVtsff 

tongue, shaking chains and uttering j'elis. From a 
churcli in Milan. Neapolitan work. End of XtTith cent- 
yjxy. 
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apocryphal inscription engraved on the base : « la Pucclle 
Dorliens «. 

Two aquamaniles, (anitnal-shaped ewers). Flemish 
art, xvth century. 

Ofi the fight of the chtmtity, tn a uall~casc t n 

Small pot, ewers, Icettle. Dinandcric of the xivth and 
xvth centunes. 

Calvary of repousse copper. Flemish art, end of xvlh 
century. 

On the uall : 

. ™ DUhin himmercd 

copper. Flemish art, xvith century. 

ornamented with heraldry, arabesques 
r plaits, of stamped copper. German art, xvjth century. 

On the Uft of the cAi'm«<y, in a vall-case : 

X'"'- '= «>' 

PAXES 

S too XS r '"■? • Ks. nf peace . 

before the eo pereon had giten to his nearest neighbour 
^ laid dom rsr.; 7'“ had 

and the stoi^is told' tSt ti?'*' ^“ 1 ''^.-'” ""‘“"y 

St. Loois eVvi M. , ■ ‘ “'“"She do CasliOc, the mother of 
■nodificati™ in th^ritas? “ '?“*“»"■ About that time a 

henoefmSd tie Md ""“‘““A or ge„eml»cd: 

ly image, before tvtoch th^ V* *h® fmthfuj, a small saint- 

lils sea. the Jits 0 / tj ‘f'"' “> ‘t 

Seork in the form of a Ik' *"’■ “ 

of a handle fined behind it '!" 

material, and sons,.,™.,” „7tS„?|i"’ 

‘bSTo^rroreT^""' ■“=" 
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PAVIKO-riLES 

It would seem that, about the CaroUngian period, square 
paving-tiles took the place of the tesselated pavements 
which the Romans had imported into Gaul ; the substitution 
was general, but the process ruder and much less costly. 
Flat tiles made of terra cotta and previously stamped were 
placed one against the other in such a manner as to prod- 
uce a general design. The process had been loiown amongst 
the Eastern peoples for many ages past, and the Crusades 
apparently inspired the FrenA with a taste for it. Already 
in the xiith century, French floorings presented an artistic 
character : in the following century they were complicated 
with variegated incrustations and brightened with a varn- 
ish of lead. The shapes varied and became either square, 
hexagonal or octagon^ : the designs and combinations were 
multiplied. Very floe tilings also existed in the xivth and 
xvth century, but it is not always possible to fix a precise 
date to them, for the potters were quite willing to copy tlieir 
oldest models, and these were preserved up to the xvith cent- 
ury. About the time of the Renaissance, painted tiles defin- 
itely supplanted the stamped 'ones, and the Rouen -tvor'k* 
shops were then able to achieve. In designs and tones, splendid 
earthcfl\rare tiles (see the French Ceramic section, balcony 
XIV ; Ecouen tiles, etc.).- 

' Wooden staircase with the arms and initiab of Henry IV 
and Marie de' Medici, from the old Chambre des Comptes; 
Trance, end of xvith century. (The Chamhre des Comptes 
or Audit Office was install^ in Philippe the Fair's reign, 
in the Palace, near to the Saintc Chapelle ; altered in i486 
by Charles VIII, in 1504 by Louis XII, and later by Henry IV 
and Louis XIV, it was the scene of historic events. It was 
burnt down in 1737). 


Room IX — Carved wood 

In front of the ftillars ; miSdle pillar •• 

Christ on the Cross. Auvergne art, end of xuth cent- 
ury; (the painted cross is modem). 
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THE DEVIL 

Th« tcpresftntetions of the Devil, which were so varied, but 
always made ia bestial and fantastical forms so as to ter* 
nfy, were countless in the Romanesque epoch, which was 
torn between two Hells, that of here*below and that of here- 
after. These representations were perpetuated throughout the 
Middle Ages. It is only towards the xvth century that 
iconography reveals to us a Satan oew-fonned by the nascent 
scepticism . this new style ol Devil assuming a human face 
and worldly airs, was the forerunner of the sarcastic Meplus- 
topheles of the xvrth century. Sometimes it is permissible 
to suppose that he Is purely and simply a portrait, a caricature 
of some contempoiaiy personage, for the care of wordly 
affairs daily occupied a larger place in the aiudety of men's 
minds The Demon himself became human, a dealer and a 
logician ; he bargained and signed agreements, bu>-ing souls 
and selling poivcr. Woe betide the enemies of those who 
had given themselves up to him ! {Sort$ry and Sataaim). 
This state of mind continued up to the end of tlie xvinth 
ceotury. bringing with it a great many executions of sotce* 
lecS. As for the teal Devil of the xtth century, be now only 
frightened people vrith a vivid imagination, such as those 
living in the Sooth, Spain and Italy. In those i^ces. tncchatr- 
ical devils still caused the nuns and devout persons to swoon : 
but soon these terrors of the sacristy or the nunnery 
became children’s playthings and caused laughter when they 
Jumped out of their bwes. 

Cordova leathers, cabinets ofHispano-moresque design, 
xvith century. 

The PleaBures of the Country. Plemish tapestry, end 
of the xvith century. 

Table-cloth embroidered vrith silk, decorated m East- 
ern style. xvith century'. 

Corridor VIll — Spanish Rctablcs 

notables, painted and Spanish art, end of xvth 
and xtTth century. 

Square paving-tiles, France, xrvth to xvith century. 
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PAVING-TILCS 

It svould seem that, aboot the CaroUngian period, square 
paving-tiles took the place of the tesselated pavements 
which the Romans had imported Into Gaul ; the substitution 
was general, but the process ruder and much less costly. 
Flat tiles made of terra cotta and previously stamped were 
placed one against the other in such a manner as to prod- 
uce a general design. The process had been knoivn amongst 
the Extern peoples for many ages past, and the Crusades 
apparently inspit^ the French with a taste for it. Already 
in the xnth century. French floorings presented an artistic 
character : in the following century they were complicated 
with variegated Incrustations and brightened with a varn- 
ish of lead. The shapes varied and became either square, 
hexagonal or octagonal ; the designs and combinations were 
multiplied. Very fine tilings also existed in the xivth and 
xvth century, but it is not always possible to fix a precise 
date to them, for the potters were quite willing to copy their 
oldest models, and these were preserved up to the xvith cent- 
ury. About the time of the Renaissance, painted tiles defin- 
itely supplanted the stamped ones, and the Rouen work- 
shops were then able to achieve, in designs and tones, splendid 
earthenware tiles (see the French Ceramic section, balcony 
XIV ; Ecouen tiles, etc.).* 

' Wooden staircaso with the anus and initials of Henry IV 
and Marie dc’ Medici, from the old Chambre des Comptes; 
France, end of xvith century. fThc Chambre des Comptes 
or Audit Office was install^ in Philippe the Fair's reign, 
in the Palace, near to the Salntc Chapelle ; altered in i486 
by Charles VIII, in 1504 by Louis XII, and later by Henry IV 
and Louis XIV, it was the scene of historic events. It was 
burnt down in 1737). 


Room IX — Carvtd wood 

In front of the pillars; middle pillar .* 

Christ on the Cross. Auvergne art, end of Xiith cent- 
ury; (the painted cross is modem). 
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Infant Christ, blessing. Frcncli (?) art. Ascribed to 
Francis Duquesnoy, kno;vn as Francois Flamand(died 1643). 

Tb9 Virgin or A Saint. French art, beginning of xivtii 
century. (A piece of ;vork of remarkable beauty, and of 
a very deep sentiment, but with parts restored, viz. the 
hands, and lower part of the gosvn). 

OpposiU miiilt pillar : 

Chrlet on the Cross Flemish art. xvth century 
(modem cross). 

Sto GeneTlivd des Ardants. French art, xvth century. 
From the church of N.-D. at Poissy. A very fine piece and 
one which for a Jong while effected miraculous cures under 
the name of Kotre-Darae des Ardents, 

Ahng the vail adjetning the Tkermes : 

St. George slaying the Dragon. French art. End of 
Xivth century. 

The Angel 0! the Annnnciatlon. Italian art. Fisa 
school, xivih century. 

Stall surmounted with canopy, France, end 0! xvth 
century. (Partly restored; the heraldry b questionable). 

THROKCS (bishops'. ETC.) AND AKMCHAIBS 
The atmehair, which was a state scat, was originally an 
imitation ot the Itoman cumle chair, in the form of an X with 
concave lines, made of metal or inlaid wood : the celebrated 
throne of 'Dagohert, executed by saint Eloi, provides us with 
the type. Later on, a back was added; the seat became 
flat like a bench, and concealed a chest, as did the bench. 
Then, in the xtvth century, the back grew higher, reaching so far 
as to become a long panel ; in the xvth, it was decorated with 
carvings and often surmounted by a canopy rendered lighter 
■ by means of interlaced ogives. But this dais did not last long ; 
by the beginning of the xvith century, the back of the stall 
was lowered to such an extent tJiat it hardly passed.the height 
of the elbow-rests (Henry ll's reign). Soon afterwards it 
regained statelier proportions (Louus Xlllj ; at the same time 







A CHESr. 


(Xlih ceiiliiry ) 
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the lines became slenderer. At that time, the movable cushions 
(banguiers) which were formerly tossed about on the chairs, 
became fixed and were fastened to the wooden, frame-work 
of the furniture; thus bolstered np, the ancient « faudes- 
~ teuil » (folding-stool) and the « chailre » became the armchair 
(fauteuil): the benclr like^rise became our modem sofa; chairs 
gradually took the place of the stools, which formerly existed 
in large numbers and could be easily moved about, as the 
familiar, but deferent, custom of squatting do\^’n on velv- 
et or embroidered carreatix (square cushions), at the feet of 
the ladies, was d^g out. 

St. John in the WDdemess. Italian art. Sienna school, 
xvth century. 

The ‘Virgin and Child (with Virgin seated), Auvergne 
art, xnth century style executed in the xnith century. 

Along the wall, on the garden side ; 

Folding table of painted oak. Germany. Beginning of 
the xvth century, 

TABLES 

The Romans used to eat reclining 'on beds ; they intro- 
duced this custom into Gaul and it must have died out at 
the time of the Barbarian invasions. In the Carolingian 
period, tables of a semi^rircular form, resting on trestles, are 
already to be seen on miniatures. No plates at all ; but in 
the middle of the table, a common dish into which everyone 
dipped his fingers (see Forks). The beverages were not on the 
table ; the serving-men brought them to the guests after the 
Germanic custom (see Credence-tables). The guests were seated 
on one side only, the other being left free for the service. 
Since regular table-cloths had not yet made their appearance, 
a sheet of cloth was placed on the free side, to hide the 
trestles ; it was called the « tablier » (apron) ; the word stiil 
remains, but has not retained its origmaf meaning. Table- 
cloths {nappes) only appeared in the xmth century ; by then 
the table had become rectangular, being generally narrow and 
long. People still sat on one side only and the service wag 
carried out in the front. \^en the guests were numerous, 
several tables Avere put out in the form of a horse-shoe, whilst 
in the middle of the room were given those entertainments 
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dear to the Middle Ages (eTtiremets), which took place between 
the different services of the feast. After the meal the table 
and trestles were removed. During cold weather the table was 
laid in front of the fireplace, hence the saying : « Le dos au 
feu, le ventre h table; (back to the fire.stomach to the table)*. 
When, finally, the legs were made one with the table, they 
were plain, solid and geneially made of oak. Later on, in 
the Renaissance, they were carved; Henry II's reign produced 
tables of walnnt-wood, supported by chimeras and griffins. 

Enclosure railing from the church at Augerolles (Puy- 
de-D6me). French art, beginning of the xvith century. 

Mary Magdelene. Flemish art, about 1500. 

The Virgin and Child (the Virgin standing). French 
art. xivth century. 

Along the wall, adjoining the chapel : 

Cheat. French art, Xivth century. ' This famous piece 
has undergone considerable restoration. 

The Virgin and Child (figurecut off at waist). Flemish 
art, end of xvth century. 

Chest (on the front Is a scene from a tournament in low- . 
relief). French art, xvth century. 

Tho Virgin and Child (the Virgin seated). Dutch art, 
region of Maestricht, beginning of xvith century. 

Chest (on the front are engraved designs, raised figures 
on dotted ground : the Fountain of Youth?). Italian art, 
xvth century. 

Virgin (opening). French (’) art; end of xivth century. 
On the side of the corridor : 

Saint Louis. French art, end of xiiith century. (Partly 
restored). Tliis statuette, \vhi<di has been famous for 
centuries, originally decorated the roof of the « ChSsse 
des Grandes RcHqucs » (Shrine of 1 the Great .Relics) 
placed behind the altar of the Sainte-Chapelle ; the Juvenal 
des Ursins manuscript shou-s it standing at that place. 
After the Revolution, it w’as found by a collector and the 
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museum acquired it, in 1851, for the sum of 95 francs. 

Supports ol a desk and a portion of choir rails from the 
chateau of Gaillon, near Louviers. French art, about 1510. 
See on the second floor, room XXVIII, other fragments 
of same origin. ^ 

Above ilie door : 

Xho Story ol the Virgia. Painted panel, English 
art, xivth century. 

On the right and left of the door : 

NThe Virgin and St. Jotm. Two figures from a calvary. 
Italian art, xinth century. 

Engraved boards for the tabular printing of playing- 
cards, from the xvith to the xvmth century. 

' PLA\nNO<ARDS AND PRINTING 

The invention of printing was the outcome of playing-cards. 
In 2392, long Charles VI became mad and playing-cards, for 
which he acquired a liking, were used to amuse him. Immed- 
iately, by imitation, public fancy became impassioned for 
this pastime; but hand-painted cards were very e.Tpensive. 
The idea therefore occurred of engraving pictures on wood, 
blackening them over with ink and afterwards pressing them 
on vellum. Thus an invention had been carried out for a 
witless human being which, unknowingly, ^va5 going to prop- 
agate thought. (It should be noted, however, that the Chinese 
had already known of this method of tabular printing for the 
past 900 years). Some little while later, this process was 
used to compile the « Bibles of the Poor », collections of 
^ saintly pictures, which were less costly than illuminated manus- 
cripts, Gradual progress svas made in this art of • mould 
carving », during the first half of the jcN'th century, in Germany 
as well as in Prance; but the manifold difficulties were only 
finally overcome by Gutenberg, whose Psaller, the first 
book ever printed by means of movable letters of cast iron, 
appeared in 1457 at Majxnce. Gutenberg’s workmen swore 
never to divulge the secret of his process ; however, the Ger- 
mans sacked Mayence In 1462, the artisans were disbanded. 
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and a French workman. Nicholas Jenson, who had been sent 
by Charles Vll to Maycnce tostttdy Gutenberg's art. c3l.-\blished 
himself in Venice in 1479. because the hostility of the new 
French king prevented his entry into France. Tlie books 
wliich were published in that town are nurobered amongst 
the most admirable. About the umc time, 5e^•e^aI German 
workmen took refuge in France in the old Sorbonne. iintlef 
Louts xrs protection The Parisian citizens welcomed them 
so cordially that, as a token of their graUtude, they consid- 
ered it fit to dedicate their first publication to the town 
which they hailed as the • VtUe Lumiire » (Town of Light) ; 
this name is therefore one of German homage. 

The spiritual fermentation which had been apparent for 
some lime past, w.aa prodigiously ^lastened on by prinUng. 
The Reformation broke out. To stem the evil, Francis 1 , 
sumamed Pire dt% Utirci {the Patron of Letters) forbade, under 
penalty ol death, the printing of books of no matter what kind 
(1535). Almost immediately after (* 53 ^). b* granted an 
exceptional privilege to twelve printers, all the ethers remain- 
ing liable to capital punishment In 1546. Etienne Dolet 
was hanged and burnt on Place Maobert. 

Moulds for pastry, o{ v.'ood. Itom the x^^th to the 
XViiith century. 

Four mosaics from the Abbey church at St. T>ems. 
French art, xnth century. 

MOSAICS 

The Romans had imported mosaic art into Caul : small 
cubes of various stones were placed together and cemented, 
forming together a variegated design to serx’c as a ground pai'e- 
ment as well as a front covering for the walls. Tlic Dyrantines 
enriched their-mosalcs with smalt and gold, endowing them 
with a magnificence whereof Venice and Ravenna still possess 
examples. Several French churches from the vth to the 
xiiitli century were thus adorned. The bombardment of 
the cathedral of Rheims has revealed a Carolingian mosaic 
in the choir. 

In so far as wall decorations arc concerned, tliis process, 
necessitating large fiat surfaces, dtsappeaied in thcGothic period, 
which no longer provided them, Forfloorings also, this method 
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•rat rot Icr;; in <!tMppr.'»rin;r, owinj; I't tf.c Ucfc al linn'll 
»of«.n;rn tn tl ? art. IfOtttvcr. Ii.t!y d*. ! not fctnplr-tfJy Ine 
ftracJi «t!?» thjt art, and in t!i« of ifsa xvti> ccrtwry, 

thf cl Muraao (\'enlo*i lTcu;;5jt it tack into 

Urp-jr. 

Tint tb? llaUan Itr-naiiMnci* dr! tsr niotavt wJut It wat 
dcinf* lor tajritr)*. IrAtra! cl lor it th** filfly 

d«onitl\r ciiararltf of Jt» ecrrjv^itWH, it apj'lta! thfrcto tb« 
priadplra cl jvxinlia- and dtt-ntrj ltir*lf to ctcccting octtial 
pictum Msauturra urtrc ibut achirt-rJ, (wliidi antiquity 
i.arf alrrady at fr.TiptM l^St'rr). an.! and funtliarc wcro 

ai-rmM with rv3tiir». Inthrxtntb ccntory, normcs maim* 
lartutfl caWRd.t, rnint»f* and taW«. tfnd'tnj mere derm* 
tlvc witlj ta.'»ny«tc.l'>yfrrl ixartW, a mi»jurt>y ef *n3tl'.e ntber 
than rrgui'r rr.n'-ri?, Thtt at)!-, whl'h »a% trry I'cpntsr in 
IVance at Ih* Ir'ir.niitR ol th- xvtith crntcry. l-totigbl ai>oyt 
a rrvira! c-1 Tr/>M!C tn'.jk; l^wia NIV y.ibrrnj IliJian work* 
tR'fl tftgrtb'T am! rretkabopt *»rtr Inits-Jol at lb- (Joliftmj. 
Si*r»p!t»ouj »ton«, inch a* a,?alp.|a*pcT, os>5 tnrr.rJUn, apprar* 
♦tl in this d'^raijcn of Use room* an-l lumliute t»h»ch prew 
trtfilmderst. to wit the taat<r ol lh» C»»-4t King. ? 

Tto Vlrpln cind CMld. trofshipp^l liy two angcl$ ; a 
mcnjic by Pavi<l ClurUndajo. Florcnltrf art, cmi of 
XVth cenlur)'. Frotn the diuich of S.unl Meny, I’atis. 

Jn ihe f^irt 0 / Iht room, in t'^o ipijtr 

Vjpf-crifJ ly l,to nonaJeaanco iAl)la* (FrcfirA teerk, 
mi.H!e ef the XVilh tentar^^ X f>nt iquare rate .* 

Vlrjda, douhla-focad. Mcmish art, beginning of 
xvtlr Century*. 

Joseph of Aiinathea and Klcodemua nt the Cal* 
vary(?). TigUTci front a rtUblc. Trcnclt or 1‘lcmi'h art, 
beginning of xvnli cenfurj'. 

Mnalc-playinR Angel, riemislt art, XVlh cenlur)'. 

The Virgin ot the Calvary. Frcncli art, afxnit rsro. 
The lnti>enitent thiol. A jornlcd figtirc, witli springs, 
putting out its tongue, rolling Its eyes, and attachable to 
the preacher's pulpit. Auvergne art, xvth century. 
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Casliets of carved wood. French art. xvth and xvilh 
century. 

Second square case : 

,Head of Christ. Soulbcm French art, end of xvth 
century. 

Head ol St John on a chargor, painted and g\lt wood. 
Southern Germany or Northern Italy, xvth century. 

Mask ot Christ, apparently (tom an entombment scene. 
Southern Germany, beginning o( xvith century. (Ii would 
appear that this mask was completed with false hair and 
draperies). 

Between the two square cases, in two flat cases : 

Figures from altar-screens. French and Flemish art 
xvth and beginning of xvitb century. 

Figurines, small dlptyehs, round lockets and small 
low-rellels of carved wood. French. ByranUne, German 
and FUimsh art. A copt comb of the tvth century, 
French combs of the xvth and xvilb centuHes. . 

COMBS 

The combs which have been found in the Greco-Itoman 
tombs of Egypt, and dating from the mtd or ivth century, are 
no diflerent, either in form or material (mainly ivory or box- 
wood), from those left to us by the Middle Ages and which we 
utilise still under the name ot small toothed com^. 

Up to the xivth century, they were mostly decorated with 
religious subjects ; it was therefore thought that they were 
lUurgicalrowbs, i e., combs used at some lebgicros ceremony in 
the course of which a clerk combed or pretended to comb an 
enthroned bishop. Bat the combs intended for ordinary use 
might very well have been decorated with leiigions subjects, 
these being, for a long time, the only ones employed on furniture 
or monuments, no matter for what use they were intended. 
As soon as ait commenced to free itseli irom religion, in the 
xvth century, the designs on the combs became profane and 
suggestive. AO medisval comte have two rows of teeth 
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set more or less close together ; the large»tooth comb did not 
yet exist and its duty was doubtless fulfilled by tho gravouire, 
a pointed ivory peg used to disentangle the knots in the hair. 
The ladies were combed by their chamber-maids. The men, 
being often at war and \vearing helmets, probably took little 
care of their hair ; romances and fabliaux show the kpight, on’ bis 
return from some campaign, seated on a square cushion at the 
feet of his lady or fiancee, who combs and examines his hair 
whilst he falls asleep under the touch of her fingers. 

Left side of the room, in two sqtiare cases ; 

Strength, by Conrad Meit, of Worms, (about 1530 or 

1540) ■ 

Adam and Eve, by Francheville. End of XVith century. 
Louis XIV slaying Heresy. Statuette symbolising the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 1685. 

Between the two square cases, in three flat cases : 

Two bellows, middle and end of xvith century. 

BEU.OWS 

The hand-bellows which are used nowadays do not appear 
to be earlier than the xintb century and they were used but 
exceptionally. The fire was blown on by means of a metal 
or wooden tube; in better class'houses, special servants were 
engaged for this tiring duty (souffleurs, blowers) ; for prince- 
ly rooms, tubes of precious metal were manufactured. (See 
a specimen of these tubes in the fire-place of this Roorii). 

Backgammon games of the xvth and xvith centuries, 
French and German. 

Pawns by Leonard Dancr, of Nmnmberg, about 1570.' 
Small caskets, , medallions, tobacco-graters, nut- 
crackers of carved wood. French, Flemish and Dutch 

TiA. 'ftnj itirwfi'iatvmi ife 'BKgta'i.'w 

xviith and xvmth century). 

On the waits i *’ 

Three tapestries, from the set of_ the ’« History of 
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David and Bathsheba » . Brussek workshops, about 1520. . 

The deliverance of St. Peter, tapestry with the arms 
of William de Heliande, bishop of Beauvais, who gave 
them to the cathedral of that town. Trench art, 1460. 

3Vo hangings, embroidered with silk, « History of St. 
Catherine of Alexandria ». French art. beginning of the 
xviith century. From the chiteau of Tarascon. 

In iht four corners of the room : 

Pour statues, of stone, representing four apostles, from 
the Saiute-Chapelle (interior decoration of the upperChapel). 
French art, second. half of the xiiith century. The tryelve 
statues of the apostles which were against twelve pillars 
in the chapel had been taken doum in 1797. ^^Tlcn the 
restoiation of the buSding took place in 1850, only six 
could be put back in their place ; the other six were assign* 
ed to the Museum of Cluny. Four of these had formerly 
been used in the deooiation of a « Chemin de Croix » on 
the Mont Val^rien, where they were mutilated and beheaded 
during the disorders of 1830. 

Near the door opening on to the archway of the chapel : 

Sign statuettes, France, xvith century. 

Figure of gilt wood, decorative fragment from the 
Bucentaur. Venetian art, xviith century. 

THE BUCENTAUR ' 

V'enice possessed a sacred galley, the Bucentaur, the emblem 
of its maritime power. Thb enormous ship, adorned with 
carvicp and entirely gitt, served once a year in the renewal 
of the celebration of the wedding between the Doge and the 
Adriatic. On Ascension day. amidst great pomp, .if made 
for the open sea wherein the Doge threw his ring as a sign of 
marriage, in order to subdoe it to bis marital authority. This 
nuptial ring had been given to the Republic Iti 1172 by the 
Pope Alexander III as a token of gratitude for the help and 
hospitality which thcRepubbc had extended to h'fri Perliaps 
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the wedding ceremony dates' back to tliat time, but the Venetian 
maritime pretensions were of earlier date, for they had made 
themselves felt for two centuries. In ggS, Venice had already 
conquered the empire of the Adriatic, wWch was later extended 
to the Mediterranean and jealously 'held thremghout the 
Middle Ages against all new-comers, Christians or Mohammed- 
ans alike. Being unconnected with the surrounding countries, 
this colony of Asiatics which (maybe before the foundation of 
Rome) had established itself on the lagunes of Venice, played 
the rftle of a commercial intermediary between the Eastern 
and Western worlds. Its trading brought it immense riches 
and tremendous power, which was pitilessly used for friends 
or agsdnst foes, but ever with' savage pride and selfishness. 
At the beginning of the xvinth century, this republic of mer- 
chants, whose prosperity was bound to -Irad to excessive 
enjoyment, gave itself up to revels of all kinds; it found its 
death in a carnival which tasted a century. In 1 707. Bonaparte 
entered the citj’ of the Doges, and the symbolical Buuntaur 
was solemnly burnt do\m as a sign of the abolition of..the 
Venetian power. 

A very few fragments were saved by the patriotic piety of 
several of the citizens : Count MoUno, Governor of the Arsenal, 
to whom this cruel execution was entrusted, was able to rescue 
two figures which adorned the stem-; his son oSered one of 
these to the library of Venice, and the other to the Museum 
of Cluny. • , ^ 

Room X — Ironwork 

At the entrance of the room : 

Railing of wrought iron. French art, xrvth century. 

Railing, jointed, of wrought iron. Italian art, xvtli 
centuTj’.' From Verona. 

Door Imockers of iron and bronze. French, Italian, 
and German art, from the xvth to xviith century. 

In flat'glass-cascs, on the right of the entrance ; first case: 

Dos Mazis collection of Frcncli and German locks, 
from the xvth to xviitli century. 

Door lock with bolts, of wTOUght iron, witlr religious 
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inscriptions : • IHS. Ave Maria gratia plena ». French 
art, xvth centurj'. 

Chest lock, in wouglit and chased iron. French 
art. xvth century. 

.Keys, French, oi iron and sled, chased, engraved and 
open-worked, XMth and xviith century. 

CTEtl. 

Steel is iron combined with a very troall portion of carbon 
{I or 2 per cent), which renders it non ductile and non-malleable. 
but hard and fragile- The Crusaders brought back the Pamas- 
cus steel, which kept Its world wide Kputation throughout the 
Middle Ages. Dufing the Renaissance, Germany and north- ^ 
cm Italy as well as Hungary, produced remarkable steels ; 
Milanese armours wre the most appreciated and their prices 
rose very high. On the field of battle, the victorious knights 
did not hesitate to relieve the vanquished ones ol thwr aroov^ 
and'even made a glory of it In the ."cymth ceDtcr>', English 
and Swedish steels bcc^e popular. The first•kno^vn mention 
of French steel only dates back to ido^.. 

Toothed Tseyn, tnaster-vroiki; snjnt periods. 

Second /laf case : " 

Rustic Jock o( wood. France, xwih ccntoiy. 

Large cheat lock, of wrought iron. Germany, xvith 
’ century. 

IHimlture locks of wrought and chased Iron. French 
and Gmnan ait, xvth and beginning of xvilh century. 

. Chamberlain's key. . '' 

ClJAMDCRtMNS 

Under tho Carolingiane, as uodet the early Capetians. the 
chamberlains {chamberlan$, ehamhriers) who. on account of their 
duties had perpetual access to the Idng, were naturally entrust- 
ed with the care of the royal treasury. They countersigned 
charters and edicts, kept the accounts, paid the wages, distrib- 
uted alms, received oaths from the vassals and introduced 
the ambassadors, In the xivtfa century, tho High Chamber- 
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lam m the absence of the Queen, was required to sleep « at the 
foot of the King s bed > His importance which equalled that 
of a Chief Jlmister was envied by the highest lords Phi 
hppe the Fair entrusted tWs office to a gentleman of low 
birth named Enguerrand de Sfangny on the death of the 
king Enguerrand was hanged at Montfaucon so much liatred 
had his power and devotion aroused agamst him (1314) He 
It was who headed the fpithenng of those middle classmen and 
tommonets with whom the longa surrounded themselves later 
dunng tlieir struggle against the nobility, and whom the 
latter nicknamed in dension Martnousets (On the mentality 
of those times see the notes concerning the xivth and xvth 
centuncs) 

Third flat case •> 

l^go lock of tvrought iron, engraved on the xnsido with 
religious and profane subjects German art, xvith century 
CoUdctfon of locks of engraved iron, open worked 
French art, end of xvith and xviilh century ' 

fourih flat case 

'Writing-cnee casket of iron and silver chased, engraved 
and gold inlaid French art, Wlith century 
Lock front and fumlturo decoration of chased iron 
French art, xvnth century 

Various objects of cha$ed iron and steel (small comfit 
boxes basket hilts, sword hilts, top lockets, purse fasten- 
ings, belt hooks etc ) French art, xviith and xviiith cent- 
uries 

Wall case, in north west comer 
Lights (candlesticks lanterns lamps, tinder-boxes, snuff- 
ers, etc ) from the Ith to l)ie xviiitli centurj' 

Chest keys and pacUocks.XtitU and XMitli centuncs 

In {rent of the uesi waU, tiCO flat cases, in the right hind 
one 

Cutlery, from the XVilb to tlie XMiith centurj’ 
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1695 byafastidious nobleman (the Duke ofMontausier). The 
use of plates dates from more or less the same period. 

/» front of the same wall, between the two cases : 

' Largo chest of ^v^ought iron. France, xivth century. 

Seigniorial tithe of bronze. France, xvth century. 
From the chateau of Milly. 

■ The Three Fates. Alabaster group. School of Ger- 
main Pilon. .French art, second half of xvith century. 

Bands of wrought iron. French art, xiiUh and 
Xivlh century. 

Strong cheat of wrought and chased iron : applied decor- 
. ation of foliage, vases of fiou'ers and animals, in 'low-relief 
and the round. French art, time of Louis XIV. ' 

Jn a wall ease, in the south-west comer : 

Shield of rcpouss 4 and chased iron. Italian art, xvith 
century. •* 

Hilled swords. Spanish, * French, and German^ art, 
xvith century. ^ ' 

J Rapiers, xvnlh century. . ‘ [ 

Standard of sUk with the arms of Burgundy ; France, 
xivth or xvth centu^. Found in i860 under a flooring 
in Notre Dame of Paris, where it had probably been hidden 
during the civil war between the Aimagnacs and the Burg- 
undians. ^ . 

In front of the xeall, on ike south side.right and left of the bay : 
Gaulish blade, IVench swords, xth to xivth century. 
Broad-bladed sword, xiijth centurj'. Found in 1S61 
in the substructure of the Grand Chatelet. The place 
where this exceptional piece of work was discovered and 
the castle of champlcv6 cn^d with which the handle 
’is dcoarated, ha%-e fed to the belief that it is the sword 
of an executioner ; such a theory (though not Improbable) 
U not by any means proved. 
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Two-liaiided aworda. Swiss, German, and French, 
xvith century. 

TropWes oi helmets, morions, .sallets, breast-plates, 
shields, etc. xvith century. 

Targets of wood, decorated with paintings. Germany, 
Xvth and xvith century. 

Tilting laneea, xvith century. 

Knighte' and horaea' armoura. French, Italian, * 
German, xvith century . 

In two teall cases, right and Uft of the bay : 

£douaTd da Beaumont’s Collection; arms oi the XVth . 
and xvith centuries, amongst which may be noted : 

Two small Italian aworda (tucks), XVth century. 

. Ornamental sword, by Fideli, Italian art, end of Xvth 
’Century. 

Ornamental aword, Bavarian art, end of xvth centuryr 
Sword ivith the arms of Milan, xvth century. 

Sword of Pescaire, damascened with gold. Italian artj^ 
’first quarter of xvith century. ‘ • 

Tournament sword of the Emperor Frederick III.. 
Dirk with discs, Italian art, xivth century. 

Venetian dirk, end of'xvth century.- 
Battle-aace and mace, xvith century. Italian art. 
Small round>'shield and duel shields. Italy, XVlth 
entury. 

Swords, Italian, Getitun’, and'Frcnch; xvith century. 
Italian dirks, xvith and xvnth centuries. 

Sword-belts and carriers, xvith and xvnth wnturies. 

In a wall case, in the south-east corner : . 

Quarrels and caltrops., xivth and. xvth. Cfinriu-j/vi.. 
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'■ Cross-bows with jacks and rollers, xvith century. 
Arquebuses and pistols, XVith and xviith centuries. 

, Fire-arms, batteries of arquebuses and flint-guns ; 
powder horns, xvuth century. 

Bevolving gun with' eight shots, xvilth century. This 
weapon of Louis XIII's period already possessed, as is the 
case with the modern revolver, acylindrical barrelwith eight 
chambers, revolving on a circular steel axis (dated 1612). 

In front of the wall, east side, in a fiat glass-ease : 

Cottenot Collection : Pistols, French, Italian, German, 
of the xvith and xvtith centuries. 

In a wall case : ", 

Saddle axes and battle dubs, France, xvth century. 
Rapiers, saddle swords, xvith century. 

Swords (left-handed),, Sppin, xvith century. 

Wooden parade buckler, x'vith century, „ 

Helmet and sword of the Doge’s guard, Venice, xvirth 
century. ^ ‘ _ 

English soldiers' helmets (time of Cromwell), xviith 
century. 

On right and left : 

Swss armour,' xvrith century. 

In front of the same wall, in a flat case : 

Iiock plate, round and Oat bolts, ^vith' Diane de 
Poitiers’ and Henry H's initials, from the ch&teau of Anet. 
Frencli art, middle of’Xvith century. 

Lock plat© of chased iron, dated 1573. French art. 

Four square glass-cases: in one of them, towards the south- 
east corner : 

Caskets of iron or set off ^vith iron, xivth to xvith century. 
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In four arms-racks, round ike fillars : 

HalJserds, from the xvth to the xviiith century. Flat 
halberd and hunting-poles, France, xvth century. Partisan 
of engraved iron, decorated with animals and foliage, hunt- 
ing weapon, Germany, first half of xvth century. Battle- 
axe called Lucerne axe; xvth. Battle halberd, %vith 
contemporary staff, end of xvth. Pike, end of xvith cent- 
ury. Revolutionary pikes, end of xviiith century.' Hal- 
berds and partisans in open-worked iron, engraved and 
gilt, French, Swiss, and German, parade arms, xviith and 
xvinth centuries. 


THE SWISS SOLDIERS 

The Swiss cantons hired out to princes entire battalions of 
mercenaries; Louis XI employed them (1474). After Francis I 
had defeated the Swiss who were the ollies of the Duke Sforza, 
at the battle of Marignaoo (1515). he drew an advantageous 
treaty with them whereby it was agreed that they should lum- 
ish a perpetual guard to the French kings. The Swiss remain- 
ed faithful to their agreement as long as royalty lasted ; on 
the toth of August 1791, they were massacred at the Tuileries 
in the defence of Louis XVItb. In imitation of the kings, 
private people \^•anted to have « Swiss » servants, and bedecked 
lackeys who >yent by the name of ■ Suisses » were seen at 
the gates of private houses and in churches. 

« It m’avalt fact veatr d’Atnfens j)onr etre subse *. 
lie made me come from Amiens to be his “ Swiss ". 

(Raclvi:, Lit Plaiimrs, A. I, sc. i) 

Around the room : 

Thxoo tapestries from the series of the k Story of David 
and Bathsheba n, Brussels tvorkshops, about 1520. 

Near the entrance ; 

Carpet of velvet, embroidered with silk, decorated with 
flowers and animals. A piece in Oriental style executed 
at Palermo, xvith century (?). From the treasury of Stras- 
bourg cathedral. 
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be caught. Italy, xvith century. Extremely rare articles. 

Gorgets and nape-pieces. End of xvith and begin- 
ning of xviith century. 

Shoulder-pieca of repoussi and damascened iron. Italy, 
xvith century. 

Noseband of a horse. Germany, xvith century. 

Bust (or corset), and a corset busk. France and Fland- ' 
ers, second half of xvith century. 

Girdle, so-called ol chastity, of engraved iron, decorated 
with arabesques. Italian or German art, xviith century 
(dated 1634). 

OIROt.ES OF CHASTITY 

Public opinion is in the habit of attributing girdles styled 
I chastity girdles * to the Middle Ages, and to fix their use st 
the same tune as the Crusades. Nothing warrants this assert- 
ion : no document indicates either the use or existence of 
such articles. Boccacio, in the xivth century, dees not even 
know of them 1 the oldest one that has yet been raeationed was 
owned by Francesco Cairaia, a tyrant of Padua, who, besides, 
was sentenced to death by the Senate 0! Venice on account 
of his cruelties and crimes, (end of xvth century). Carrara's 
belt, together with the other instruments of torture which 
were produced at the trial, are now preserved in the Arsenal 
Museum at Venice. In France, these belts appear to have 
been unknown until the Renaissance ; Rabelais is the first to 
speak of them (about 1540) and he ascribes their use to North- 
ern Italy ; a little later, in the reign of Henri H, Brantbme 
records an attempt to import them, which is unique and may 
scarcely be called successful. Under Louis XIV, La Fontaine 
and Madame de SdvignS mention a second appearance of these 
articles ; they have also been knoivn to figure, in our own time, 
in several criminal trials ; whatever the period, they were 
never used but in exceptional cases, and they never entered 
into ordinary use. 

Girdle of chastity of iron and ivory, xviith or xviiith 
century. 

Hoir-cloths, xviith century. 
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In four arms^racks, round ihe filtars : 

Halberds, from the xvth to the XVliith century. Flat 
halberd and hunting-poles, France, xvth century. Partisan 
of engraved iron, decorated wth animals and foliage, hunt- 
ing weapon, Germany, first half of xvth century. Battle- 
axe called Lucerne axe ; xvth. Battle halberd, with 
contemporary staff, end of xvth. Pike, end of xvith cent- 
my. Revolutionary pikes, end of xviiith century.' Hal- 
berds and partisans in open-worked iron, engraved and 
gilt, French, Swiss, and German, parade arms, xviith and 
xvinth centuries. 


THE SWISS SOLDIERS 

The Swiss cantons hired out to princes entire battalions of 
mercenariesj Louis XI employed them (1474). After Francis 1 
had defeated the S^viss who were the allies of the Duke Sforza, 
at the battle of Marignano (1515). he drew an advantageous 
treaty with them whereby it was agreed that they should furn- 
ish a perpetual guard to the French kings. The Swiss remain- 
ed faithful to their agreement as long as royalty lasted ; on 
the toth of August 1792, they were massacred at the Tuileries 
in the defence of Louis XVIth. In imitation of the kings, 
private people wanted to have «Swis5 ■ servants, and bedecked 
lackeys who went by the name of < Suisses > were seen at 
the gates of private houses and in churches. 

■ II m’avait lalt venir d* Amiens pour Ette sutsse 1. 
lie made me come (rom Amiens to be his Swiss 

(Racinc^ Lfs PlaiJewrt, A. I, sc. i) 

Around t}ie room : 

Three tapestries from the series of the « Story of David 
and Bathsheba p, Brussels workshops, about 1520. 

Near the entrance : 

Carpet of velvet, embroidered with silk, decorated with 
flowers and anim als. A piece in Oriental style executed 
at Palermo, xnth century {?). From the treasury of Stras- 
bourg cathedral. 
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Room XI, known as the Holy Spirit Room 
(Ironwork continued) 

Armours, French, German and Italian, xv'ith century. 

All round the room, on the left hand when entering; in a 
flat ease : 

Brigandinea, doublet with eyelets, xvth century. 

THE BRtCANDINE AMD BRIGANDS 

The brigendine was a leather or cloth doublet covered with 
metallic plates, which replaced, for pedestrians, the heavier 
and costUer breastplates. Brigasdlses were at first used 
solely by the loot^soldlers ot Languedoc, and were named alter 
them (pfiga, armed band, brigade, brigands). These bands, 
(whence bandits) overran France throughout the Middle Ages 
and particularly during the Hundred Years’ Wat (xiv*x^h 
centuries). From the beginning of the vth century, as soon 
as the Roman authority broke up. and in the great disorder 
which followed the barbaric invasions, these vagrants began to 
tenotise the peasants (mawanls) of the flat country : it 'vas then 
that the strong castles appeared on high ground, wherein the 
peasants took refuge against the pillagers in case of an alert. 
The lOTd protected the villain (uifla, country-house), and this was 
the origin of the bond of alliance from which feudalism resulted. 
Around the burg, at its foot and close to its w^, in order to 
be nearer to the shelter, were gathered together the sedentary 
trades which formed the bourg, the inhabitants of which were 
the « bourgeois «, the a faux-bourgeois s dwelling in the back 
ground. Thus towns were formed, an agglomeration being 
needed against the brigands; it wasinst as much against their 
surprise attacks as against the foreign enemy that the town was 
fortified with thick walls. For as soon as a truce interrupt- 
ed the perpetual wars, the pillagers made it a mockery ; once 
the mercenaries were paid off by the princes who hired them 
(solde, soldat, soudoyer ; to hire, soudard). they had to live 
_ somehow, so they remained in the country And plundered 
it. Since they occupied all the roads every band ^vas called a 
t route », and the brigands, toutiers. Merchants were their 
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daily prey ; they laid siege to castles and towns, ransomed 
kings and popes, and captured Byzance and Greece. The atroc- 
ious misery which they brought about everywhere rendered 
existence impossible. Vainly did Duguesclin, under Charles V, 
attempt to destroy the Grandes Compagnies by taking them 
■with him agaiost Peter the Cruel, to the other side oi the 
Pyrenees ; they revived all the s ame . 

The evil only ceased when Charles VII, by means of a Prag- 
matic Sanction, instituted a permanent army (2 November 
1439). The people paid them, and the fatherland came into 
existence ; from that time onwards, to the end of the xvinth 
century, acts of brigandage no longer took place but in except- 
ional cases, during the crises of the civil %vars. 

Spurs of the Middle Ages and Renaissance. 

Gannons, bombards, culverins. from the xvth to 
xviith century. 

Cannon-balls of composition, stone and cast-iron ; 
antique and modem ; grenades, etc. 

Wafer moulds and moulds for consecrated wafers, from 
the xirith to xvith century. 

Rtghl-hand side, in a flat case : 

Door-knockers and handles. France, Germany and 
Italy. XVith to xviiith century. 

Againsl the west itall : 

Professional tools and scientific instruments, from the 
xvth to xvinth century. 

Andirons and fire-dogs, from the xvth to xvilth 
century. 

ANDIRONS OR FIRC-DOGS 

■" The use of andirons, », e. tripods wtli long stems against 
whkh the logs were piled up, ptobably dAtra back, to the 

time when the hearth left the mid^e of the room to be built 
against the wall. When this utensil had hooks or gridirons 
attached to it. on which to bang spits or kettles, it was called 
a a hastier i. They were first made of wrought iron, after- 
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wards of cast-iron, brass, or bronze: they then gradually Iwt 
their slender proportions and were decorated at the base with 
crouching animals, mainly dogs. The name chenets {fire- 
dogs) appeared in the xivth century and became common m 
the xvtth. 

At the end of the room: 

Household utensils of the xvth to xvilith century : 
boiling-pots, a pail, gridirons, pan and hretongs, bellows, 
smoothing irons, curling-tongs, shovels for chafmg-pan, 
cork-screws, nut-crackers, extinguishers, warming-pans, 
barins, fountains, etc.). 

Collection of French weights and measures, xnitb to 
xviiith century. 

In the middle of the roetn : 

Collection of heraldic seals, signets, etc. 

Chapel bangings and mantles of the Order of the Holy 
Spirit, founded by Henry III in 1579. 

THE MILITARY ORDERS 

In the xtiith century, a mixture of warlike ardour and 
pious fervour, the former derived from the feudal spirit and 
the latter spread by the Church, brought about the first Crus- 
ades and a^ gave rise to the special Orders which embodied 
the crusading spirit. Bemg monks and soldiers at the same 
time, they ioined together in defence of the work and 
conquest of the Crusades in the East ; the Hospitallers were 
founded in 1100, the Templars in rug, the Teutonics in 119I. 
Their power and wealth immediately developed to excessive 
pioportions : in 1314, Pbdippe the Fair, aided by Pope Cle- 
ment V. got rid of the order of the 'Templars so as to take 
possession of their property ; a bttie while later, the Teuion- 
ics were likewise crushed. 

The Hospitallers, who had at first settled at Jerusalem, 
covered Palestine ivith French architecture; driven out by 
the Mussulmans in 1309, they took possession of the isle of 
Rhodes and established themselves firmly thereon ; as Knights 
c} Rhodes, they prctftcted th« Mediterranean with courage 
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and vigour. The capture of Constantinople by the Turks 
(Xfahomet ii, 1453) rendered their position terribly precarious 
(1480), but the Christian princes took no interest in them and 
abandoned them. After a heroic defence, they were once more 
disposseaed (15:3) and under their third name of Knighls 
of they vetse established on that island by Charles V. 

The struggle whicli they were waging against the Infidels 
was carried on throughout the whole of the x\nth century. 
They still wore a Cross on their garments, the badge of 
the andent crusaders, but their task had virtually ended 
the moment that the Crusades had definitely failed, that 
b to say from the time when, not only the idea of imposing 
the Cross on the Mussulman countries of Asia and Africa had 
to be abandoned, but when, contrariwise, the Crescent was 
established, os*er a >*ast portion of Europe. Henceforth, these 
Orders, being mere shadovrs of themselves, only bestowed titles 
and emblems on their members. Others consequently came 
into existence, in imitation, but they were all purely honorary : 
every kingdom possessed one or more of them, and in memory 
of the ancient mission, their members were called knights, 
commanders and grand masters; in nearly every case, the 
cross continued to bo the decorative badge. 

Exceptionally, several orders adopted a profane badge {tko 
GarUr, an order founded in 1350 by Ediva^ HI; the Gcldcn 
Fktte. by PWlippe tJie Good, In 1429). In order to counter- 
balance the influence which tbo Duke of Burgundy obtained 
from this foundation, Louis XI created the order of Saint 
Michael ; but it very soon fell into discredit, on account of the 
way in which it was lavished. Under the last Valois, it was 
called « the collar for all beasts t. After the peace of Bergerac, 
which put an end to the sucth war of religion (1577), Henry III 
hoped to lessen tlie prestige of the Guises and gather the 
Catholic forces around himself alone, by creating a new order 
which he was to grant to the chiefs of the I,eaguc. Tlie Order 
of the Holy Spirit was to have one hundred members with the 
king as Grand Master. This institution did not produce the 
benefit which was expected of it, and Henry III decided to 
have Henri dc Guise assassinated (Giois, 1588) ; he himself was 
afterwards murdered by the avengers of his ambitious cousin 
(Jacques Clement, 1389). The Order of tlie Holy Spirit %vaa 
suppressed by the ConsUtuant Assembly in 1791, and re-estab- 
lished by Louis XVIII in i8t6. It finally disappeared in 1830. 
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Second, case, entirely set apart for : 

Rouen Ware, from the late xviith to the late xviiith 
century. 

ist. Rouen decorated wth blue scallop, second half of 
the xviith and of the xviiith century. 

2Qd. Rouen polychrome, decorated with quiver and 
horn designs. 

3rd. Rouen blue ground, decorated mth polychromatic 
bunches of flowers (Imitation of Nevers design). ' 

4th. Rouen in brown colour (very rare ; experiments 
made during second half of xvnith century). Octag- 
onal bowl with polychromatic decoration on translucent 
enamd (lead enamel), which allows the natural clay to 
be seen ; the lower portion of the bowl is covered with tin 
enamel ; the.,subject represented is a hunting scene, after 
Tempesta. ' • • • *< • 

. TUC 'IK^NTIOU oV MATES 

The use of Indivldoal plates, like that o! forks, is quite 
recent; the guests helped themselves* piece-meal out of one 
common dish,'witti three fingers.- They tore -up their meat 
with their teeth or knives, utili^g in the latter case touad 
slices of bread which were laid on the table and called (ran- 
thoirs (trencheis) ; porrinstrs also were used for two persons, 
whence the phrase « to eat out of the same porringer » (manger 
h la mfime Quelle). The babit of using plates only spread 
in the xviiitb century, A historic * event determined their 
popularity : towards the end of the preceding century, 
Louis XIV, iriTOlved in debt by wars and constructions, had 
sent his gold and silver plate to be turned into cola ; the 
nobility and higher class people' followed his example. In 
order to replace this plate [piaU meaning silver, whence « plat 1. 
which originally indicated, not the fiat shape of the dishes, 
but the material from which they were made), it was necess 
ary to manufacture uteiwls of a less costly nature. Hum 
ble crockery could bo enhanced by the artistic value of itt 
decoration i the Hispano-Moresque and Italian workshop; 
gave proof of this; no similar art existed ''“'’nee, but il 
arose on this occasion. 
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Venus, glazed figure. 

Map of Trance. 

In ihe corner of the room : 

Large Rouen dishes decorated with blue scallop. 

Close-stool. Rouen, polychromatic decoration, 

CLOSE-STOOLS AND HYGIENE 

The earliest-mentiooed seats of tliis kind date back to the 
xivth century ; they were made of wood, highly decorated 
and padded ndth velvet; their luxury may be accounted forhy 
the wealth of those high personages who alone possessed them 
at that time. At the same period chamhres basses (basement 
chambers) or ehamires eourtoises were to be found in several 
seigniorial dwellings, as well as'btige pits which popular imag- 
ination now looks upon as oubUetUs. Luxury of this kind in 
building, like laxury,iD furniture remained very rare until 
the end of the xvth century. As a rule, e\’en in princely or 
royal dwellings, the inhabitants threw ‘the filth oot of the 
windows or even emptied it at their door : more often than 
not, everyone took his precautions before entering his house : 
several proverbs advise this act of prudence. 

Thus the filth made circulation impracticable in the streets, 
above all in the side streets. planes and alleys, and round about 
the churches. To this uncleanliness of tovrna (particularly 
Paris) the epidemics may be ascribed which decimated the 
population from the xivth to the xvrth century. The public 
street decrees issued by Philippe VI and by Jean-le-Bcm, in 
1348 and 1359 and afterwards renewed by Francis 1 in 1522, 
prove the persistance of this evil. , The decree of 1522 created 
a service of rubbish-carts to father up the filth, and prescribed 
the installation of a retreat in every houses. If was hardly 
observed, even in the king's household. In the galleries of 
the I.ouvre (thanks to their rows of statues), in the magnifi- 
cent staircases (thanks to their landings) , and in the bedrooms 
(thanks to their large fire-places), the lords and ladies of ^e 
Renaissance managed to find suiteble retreats. Such habits 
still lasted under Louis XIV at the court of Versailles, ^d 
they continued under Louis XV, whose palace was an Infection. 
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They justified the constant use ol scent bottles, which are 
iound in such large quantities. 

Meanwhile, close-stools had become more widely used ; they 
were not concealedun any way. On the contrary, Henri III 
would welcome his friends seated on his, and Louis XIV like- 
wise received people of high rank. The privilege ol being 
present at these gatherings was an envied honour with the 
nobles and ladies of the court. In return, the king would 
take his meals alone 

East side, a wall-case entirely set apart {or : 

Nevera War* (First appearance mentioned in 1608)- 
Crockery, blue pattern on white ground. 

Crockery, white and yellow pattern on blue ground. 
Polychromatic design, large ewers, vases, bowls, flower- 
stands, imitating the ItaHan ware 0! Urbino. 

On the left and right of this case : 

Large pieces of Nevers Ware. 

EflSl side, setond wall-case : 

Dellt Ware (First appearance, end of xvith century, 
enlarged towards 1650). 

Delft Ware with blue pattern ; DdIt with polychromatic 
design ; imitation ol China-ware ; gilt Delft; black Delft. 

At the loilom of the satne case : 

Hcecbst Ware (Germany). Polychrome crockery in the 
form of animals or vegetables. 

South side, between the bays, first wall-case : 

Foreign wares, xviith and xviith centuries. 

Dish from Winthertur (Svdt^riand) ; soup-tureen from 
Antpach (Bavaria); dishes with stars, and flagon from 
Nuremberg ; plates from Marieberg (Sweden) ; reticu- 
lated vase from MQnden (Hanover) ; stove-tiles from 
Hamburg. 
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Along ihe same wall, second wall-case : 

French Band-stone ware from the xvith to the xviiith 
century; manufactured at Beauvais, Orleans, Avignon, 
Thuira (Eastern Pyrenees). 

West side, left-hand wall-case : 

German and Limburgese sand-ston© ware ; xvith and 
XVllth centuries ; workshops of Horh and Grenzhausen, 
Baeren, Sieburg, Cretissen, Nuremberg ; beer-pots, 
jugs, vases, etc. 

Bouffioulx (Belgium) sand-stone ware, xviIth century. 

Near by, at ihe cant in the balcony, (S.-TF.), in a high glass 
case : 

Figurines of porcelain, xviiith century. 

German mnnuiaetories of Saxony, HoScbst, Berlin, 
Fronkental. 

Viennese monulactory (Austria). 

French znanufaetory : Mennecy, £gures of soft paste. 

At ihe cant in the balcony {N.-W.), close io the Lorraine 
ware, in a iall case : 

Figurines of Lorraine ware, LunSviUo and Niderwiller 
workshops, groups and personages by Cyffl^. 

Terra cotta subfects. 

Near by, Mgainst the railing, north side, in a flat glass case 
French porcelains of soft paste, table services. Manu- 
factured at Sevres, Saint-CSoud, Mennecy, and Chan- 
tUly. 

At ike cant i» ihe balcony (IV.-E,), near the Rouen ware, in 
a high glass case : 

French Ware of the xviiitli century. 

Slnceny (established in 1735) dishes with polychrome 
design. 


CLUMr RUICIOOC 
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Houen, xviiith century, tobacco graters. 

Ai the cant in the balcony (S.-i?.) towards the exit, in a high 
glass case : 

Fren<fh Ware, second half of xvmth century. 

Aprey iactory (established in 1750), I*iUe (1696), 
Saint-Amand (Nord, 1740), Valenciennes {1735), Sinceay, 
BaiUeul (?). 

On the walls : 

Polychromatic paving-tiles of glaied sand-stone, from 
the Br^montier workshops, French art, beginning of the 
xvith century. 

Paving-tilea of polychromatic ware, from the Rouen 
and Lisieux workshops, xvilh and xviith century. (From 
the Chateau of Ecouen, and of la B&tie). 

Through a wide arched hay let into the Ronunn wall, west 
side, the Salle des Thermes is discovered. 

MOT BATHS 

The Romans had imported into Gaul their custom of fre- 
quent ablutions, hut the barbarian invasions razed to the ground 
the tbeimes and viUas, and our ancestors ceased bathing 
for many centuries. The Crusades, which brought the West 
into contact with the East, introduced tastes for luxury and 
hygiene which modified manners. It was then that hot 
baths were established. They were numerous and prosperous 
in the large towns during the Middle Ages. Men and women 
bathed naked, but alternately, which did not prevent public 
morals from suffering thereby, and in the x«i century a 
decree was issued forbidding the same establishments to be 
used by both sexes. The prescription was doubtlessly not 
observed lor long, as in the xivth century the hot-baths 
were again very ill-famed. In Uie xvth century, the Church 
preached against their ■ lowness, lewdness, and impurity » ; 
in the xvith, feasts and banquets took place therein; in the 
xviith, « pillar of a hot-bath ■ was an insult ; by the end 
of the century, those establishments had fallen into such dis- 
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repute that honorable people abstained from entering them. 
.Uncleanllness was remarkable during the sumptuous reign of 
l.ouis XIV : this lack of care last^ until the influence of 
English habits induced the French to attend to a few sanitary 
observances. 

In front of the bay looking on to the Salle des Thermes : 

Railing of wrought and gilt iron. Italian art, beginning 
of the xviiith century. 

Bust of a child, by Pigalle (i7i4-3785). 

Stove lids of Jloulins and Paris ware, xviilth century. 
Returning to corridor XIII, the visitor finds at his right 

Balcony XV — Italian Ware 

In u'all<ases on the right of the entrance : 

Fafinza ware of the xvth and xvith centuries ; large 
dishes, small dishes, small pharmacy pots decorated with 
figures ; cups, ewers, godrooned porringers, cliurch dishes, 
crested dishes, loving-cups, paving-tiles. 

West side, in ixro eases, right and left of the steps : 

Large and small dishes with blue metallic reflections,’ 
Deruta workshops, xvith century (founded about 1500). 

South side case, on right of bay ; 

Gubbio ware, with red metallic reflections, decorated 
«nth figures, portraits and mottos. x\lth century founded 
about 1500). 

Dishes and pharmacy vases, from Castcl-Durante, 
decorated witli figures, arabesques, instnunents of music, 
Etc., xvith century (founded at end of xvtli century’). 

South side case, on left of bay : 

Large and small dishes from Urblno and Pesaro, 
decorated with Pompeian designs, figures, mythological and 
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OldTestament scenes (foanded at the end of the xvth cent- ^ 
nry; flourished in the xvjth century; artistic decline in 
the middle of the xvnth century). 

East sidg, in two eases : 

Dishes, porringers, pots and covers, table utensils and 
figurines from Urbino and Pesaro, xvith and xvnth cent- 
uries. 

Dishes, cups, and pots from factories which copied the 
Urbino style (Lyons and Nevers factories, xvjith and 
xvinth century'. 

In the middle of the wall : 

The Virgin adoring the Infant Christ, Large low- 
relief of glared terra cotta, ascribed to Andrea della Robbia, 
xvth century. 

Pilaster of glazed terra cotta. Della Robbia school. 
On ike rigkt and left : 

Two large low-reliete of glazed terra cotta i Faith 
and Temperance, by Luca della Robbia, xvth century. 

Salat John as a child. Bust of glazed terra cotta, by 
Andrea della Robbia, xvth century. 

The Martyrdom ol aaint Catherine, Two Io%¥-Telie{s 
from the della Robbia school, xvith century. 

From the same school: head of a negress; an angel as 
torch-bearer ; a piper ; the Virgin and Child. 

Saint Antony the great, a disc of painted earthen-ware. 
In a small case : 

Terra cotta articles, glazed and not. Italian art, 
xvith century. 

North side, near the entrance, in a wall-case : 

Italian ware, from •N'Orious factories : Venice, Caatelli, 
Naploa, xvnth and xvjiith century. 
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Balcony XVI ' 

Oriental and Hispano-Moresquc "Ware 

On the left of the entrance, in cases against the north partition : 

Hispaao-moresque War© of the Xivth, xvth and 
xvith centuries. 

Large dishes and ewers, of exceptional value and 
remarkable beauty, from the Majorca and Valencia fac- 
tories. 

On the right of the entrance : 

Lishea, ewers, various utensils, from the workshops of 
ManisSs, Majorca, Malaga; xvilh and xvnth centurj'. 

Azulejoa (paving-tiles and facing-tiles). Spanish art, 
xvth, xvith and xvnth century. 

In eases against the cast and west partitions : 

GoUecUon of dishes, plates, cups, vases and ewers, 
from Rhodes (Lindos workshops); xvth and xvith century. 
Articles with polychromatic decorations of conventional 
flowers, animals, boats', and scales ; several picked out with 
gold-leaf; others {veiy rare, in western case) with person- 
ages ; one of them, clothed after the Turkish fashion, 
holds a book sho\ring the lamentations of a prisoner mour- 
ning for his liberty. 

South side, at the far end, on the left, in a wall case : 

Two Syrian vases, xiiltb century. Exceptionally rare 
pieces. 

Two Syrian vases, xiVth century. 

Vases and porringers, from C yp r u s, xivth and xvth 
centuries. ' 

Large bowl, from Kutaleb, xvith century. 
Facing-tiles, Camask and Persian earthcnw'are, xvith 
and xvnth centuries. 
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South side, right haful case : 

Dislies and plates, Rhodes ware {doubtful), xvth and 
Tcvith. centuries, with bowls, porringers, vases, perfume 
burners, candlestick feet, etc., of copper engraved, nielloed 
or damascened with silver, from the workshops Of Mosul, 
Egypt, Venice, etc. ; xivth to xvinth century. 

Between these two cases •• 

Stained glass windows and fragments (composite 
pieces). French art, xvith and xviith century. 


Room XVI I — Enamels 

JPirst high ease, towards the southern end of the room '• 

Champlevd enaxnele of Limoges, Xilth to xiVth cent- 
uries. 

< CRAJiPLSVt ■ BKAUELS 

Enamel Is a vlfcrifactioa coloured by means of metallic oxides: 
opaque or translucent, according to the addition or lack of 
oxide of tin, it is applied cold to pottery or metals (copper, 
silver, gold, iron) and is vitrified in furnaces. Its origin is 
unknown and use dates far back into antiquity. The 
Gauls knew ot it, perhaps It was revealed to them by the 
volcanoes of Auvergne, for volcanic stones are often an enamel. 

Several kinds of enamels are to be found in gold and silver* 
works. The cloisonnes (partitioned), in which the design is 
formed of thin strips of metal soldered edgeways to the face 
of the plate which serves as a base, the enamel paste being 
laid in the cells thus obtained. 

Another kind of enamel, is the champlevd, in which the plate 
itself is hollowed out >vith an engraver, the sides being left 
projectiBg. in such a way that the thamp (field) U Uvi (raised) 
or embedded. Again there are the translueenl enamels on sunh 
reluf in nhich the metal, mostly precious, cast or indsed in low- 
reliei, is enhanced with translucent enamels. Then the painted 
enamels in which the pictorial compositions are executed on 
the smooth plate. Others that may be mentioned are the 
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enameJs d jour (in openwork) and the enamels in resilU de 
verre (glass net) which are exceptional, 

Antiquity, Byzance, the East and Far East employed the 
cloisonnes ; the champlev^ were utilised in the Middle Ages 
particularly from the xiith to the xivth century, at Limoges, 
on the banks of ^e Rhine; also in Spain. Painted enamels 
appeared in the xvth century, in Italy and at Limoges ; they 
flourished during the Renaissance and have continued up to 
our days. 

Enamelled gold and silver work from Limoges, dating from 
long before the jcnth century, enjoyed universal vogue at 
that period ; throughout all Ciiristian countries, articles from 
the Limoges workshops were sought for by everyone and 
penetrated even into China. 

The technique of this craft present several successive phases. 
During the first part of the xiith century, enamels were spread 
on metal, either plain, guilloched, or dotted, with the figures 
standing out entirdy enamelled, enhanced with metallic features, 
the flesh being rosy^white. When it was later desired to impart 
more expression to the faces and more variety to the design, 
the naked portions were reserved and the features engraved 
thereon (end of xiith century). Soon after, a new process 
substituted heads in relief for the engraved ones, and those 
were either cast or carved, and then rivetted to the plate. 
Finally, entire figures in high*relief, and even in the round 
were added and fastened after the enamelling. 

. The colourings likewise varied ; to begin with, blue was pre- 
dotniuant, above all, lapIs-IazuUblue (unl^e the Rhenish enamels, 
which %vefe frequently characteriswi by their gr«n grounds). 
In the xivth century, the blue became very bright, and stood 
out against virid reds. Perhaps, it is permissible to ascribe 
this radical transformation of taste to foreign influences. 
(The Black Prince and the Englbh were reigning at Bordeaux. 
Spain, on the other hand, ->^13 producing enamels of a similar 
colouring). 

About that period, Limoges no longer worked for churches 
alone, but produced also various ornaments and uten^ for 
the use of private persons. This popnlarisation of success, 
completed a decline which had been c^ent from the begin- 
ning of the century. The influence of the princes, the uncles of 
Cliarles VI. and a growing taste for luxury, very soon turned 
public favour towards the IransJweni on sunk relief enamels 
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which first came to France from Italy. The ancient Limogse 
glory had broken down, bat it rose again almost immediately 
through its school of painted enamels (See further on, same 
room) 

The Adoration of the Magi ; Saint Nicholas speaking 
to Monselgneur fltienne da Muret. Two plaques of 
Limoges champlevd enamel, end of xiith century. From 
the Abbey of Grandmont, near Limoges 

Small shrine and fragments of a shrine with a vermi* 
culated ground. Limoges champlev^ enamel, end of xiith 
century. 

The Crucifixion. Cambered plaque, champlev6 enam- 
el. Rhenish art, xnth century. 

Shrine of Thomas-i-Beckel. Limoges champlev^ enamel, 
about 1220 . 

Shrine of Saint-Sebastian. Same origin and period. 

Christ triumphant. Book-cover plaque. French art, 
Limoges, end of the xnth century. 

Large shrine (wth heads in relief) . Limoges champ* 
levd enamel, beginning of the xmth century. 

Two large shrines of Saint Fausta (with figures in 
relief). Limoges champlcv4 enamel, xmth century. From 
the treasury of Segry. 

Two gospel covers (with applied enamelled figures). 
Limoges champlevd enamel, xmth century. 

Two altar panels. Same style, origin and period. 

Processional cross. IJmt^es champlev6 enamel. First 
half of the xmth century. 

Eucharistic dove. Limoges champlevd enamel, xiiUh 
century. 

Small shrine (dark blue, red and green enamels). 
Limoges or Spain, xivth centurj’. 

Processional cross (dark blue, red and pale green ena- 
mels). 'Limoges, xivih century. 
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In a flat glass case, near by, sonih side : 

Pieces o! harness and bridle bits, of enamelled bronze. 
French or Spanish art, xrvth century. 

Suspenslozi chain (?) of enamelled bronze. Spanish (?) 
art, xivth century. 

Collection of annulets with swinging centres. France, 
Spain and Italy, from the xiuth to the xvth century. 

Hawk varvels, same periods. These objects are extre- 
mely rare. They were affixed to the hawk's foot. 

Opposite, in front of the tapestry, stand tao flat glass cases', 

in one : 

Inlaid figures of chased and gUt bronze. French art, 
Limoges, xinth century. 

Two gemellions (washing basins). Limoges champlevi 
enamel, xnith century. 

Two portable altars. German art, xith and xiilh cent- 
uries. 

PORTABLE ALTARS 

On the one hand, the piety of our ancestors, and on the other 
the frequency of ^va^s, notably at the time of the Crusades, 
required the use of portable altars for the armies in the field 
and their leaders. Just as the fixed altar in churches wm 
erected, whenever possible, over the grave of a saint, bo did 
the portaUe altar logically consist of a reliquary, to which 
the consecrated stone >vas adapted, and the gold or silver 
mountings were often of very high >^ue. 

In the other : 

Tranrtormatlons of the Cross and the Cruc if i x , from 
the vith to the xviith century. 

CROSSES AND CRUCIFIXES 

The figure 0! Christ on the Cross has not al^-ajs occupied a 
preponderant position in churches and religious eereaionics: 
the acceptance of this symbol was both voy labceious and 
very slow. 
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PAINTED ENAMELS 

The processes of this art ^ually present several phases : 
To begin with, a painting in grisaille, which was obtained by 
means of shading enamels was covert over with transparent 
enamels which gave it varions colorations; hatchings, car- 
ried oat with a brush and shell-gold, enhanced It and recalled 
the metallic parts of the old champlevds. Later, about 1520, 
the grisailles appeared ; they were obtained by a first layer of 
dark enamel, fixed by means of a first firing and on which the 
design is worked in white (second firing), being finally retouch- 
ed, reinforced, gilt or otherwise (third firing). Finally, 
regular pictures were executed, direct on the plaque, with 
enamel pastes of various colours. 

The origin of painted enamels is doubtful and several points 
in the history of art remain obscure ; lllontvaemi, v!ho was 
lor a long time considered the oldest of the Limousin-artists, 
never existed. The works which are ascribed to him, only 
date back to the last quarter of the xvth or c%'en the beginning 
of the xvith century. Our information is only precise dating 
from Nardon P4nicaud (1495). From that time it is oteerved, 
as in the period of the ehamplev/s, that families of 
constituted, from father to sod. regular dynasties which 
went on working for three centuries: the Penicauds, ryouauher^ 
Courts, Courteys, Limoslns, Papes, Laudlns, etc. Tlus second 
Limoges school flourished in the xvith century and produced 
masterpieces ; the Quay collections enable us^ to trace 
decline, which was already apparent io Loins XIII s time and 
fully c^ractcrised under Louis XIV. WTiat fortnely was ^ 
art had then become a mere trade. Soon after Limoges only 
remembered its andent glory to the extent of making common 
plates. 

In tht first flat case : 

Fieta. Painted enamel, known as Montvaemi s. French 
art. Limoges, late xvth century. 

The Virgin and Child. Limoges, end of xvth century. 

Calvary. Painted enamd. by Nardon Pdnicaud.^ Li- 
moges, 1503. (The only work by this artist that is Signed 
and dated). 
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Mater dolorosa, ascribed to Jean I P^nicaud. Limoges, 
early xvith century. 

Diptych. Christ and the Virgin, by the same. 

Christ bearing the Cross and Calvary, ascribed to 
Jean 1 P^nicaud. Early xvith century. 

Triptych (Central panel, the Adoration of the JIagi ; 
leaves, the Holy Family and the Presentation in the Temple). 
Workshop of the Pinicauds. (A capital piece from a series 
characterized by figures with very wide foreheads.) 

J» the second high case : 

Eleven oval medallions; painted enamels representing 
scenes from the Passion, by Leonard Limosin, about 1550. 

Portrait of Queen Eleonor (wife of Francis I, and sister 
of Charles V) by Leonard Limosin, dated 1536. This 
piece of work and the two following ones bear witness 
to the mastership of the Illustrious enameller. 

Portraits of Claude of Lorraine, dulce of Guise, and of 
Antoinette of Bourbon, his duchess, by Leonard Limosin. 
From the hospice 0! Joinvillc. 

Collection of cups, plates. goblets; Limoges, xvith cent- 
ury, workshops of the Reymonds, P^nicauds, Courteys, 
Mourets, Laudins, etc. 

Sceaea from the Old and the Kew Testament. Paint- 
ed enamels by Couly Noyliet, the Reymonds, etc., xvith 
century. 

In a flat glass-case ; 

Composite triptych shovfing, in central panel, Cathe- 
rine de' Jledid, a widow, in her oratory ; artist unknown; 
in the leaves, medallions in grisaille by Jean III P^icaud, 
polychromatic medallions by Pierre Reymond, xvith 
century. 

Painted en^els in grisaille, Limoges work, xvith 
century, by Pierre Reymond, Jean III Pdnicaud, Pierre 
Courteys. 




rrendi tapestry. 


A, St Rjckgund s eioss (Xnk e\ H, A Ciusjdfr’s cros. f\l‘» y ) 
C, Crucifix, I.imogea champteve «namd (Mlikeyj — D, CiunfjN. / 
inoKM charopIcvB tiumcl (Xilltk cj » — C, l^rooze crucifix f\/l ik i 
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In the third tall case, against the windotp : 

Translucent enamels, on engraved gold, silver, or 
copper. Italian art, xvth and xvith century. 

Painted Limoges enamels, xvith century, by Couly 
Noylier, Pierre Reyraond, H. Poncet, Martin Drier. 

Painted Limoges enamels, end of the xvith and 
xvuth century, by Suzanne de Court, Noel I Laudin, and 
'Jacques II Laudin. 

Cups, caskets, salt-cellars; Limoges enamels, xvith cent- 
ury. 

Gups, goblets, candlesticks, salt-cellars; Venetian, Rus- 
sian and English enamels of the xviilh and XViiith cent- 
uries. 

In iii'O flat cases, in the north-east corner, near the fire-place : 

Plates and medallions, tobacco-graters, purse- 
plates, etc. Painted enamels of the xviith and xtniith 
centuries, by Noel I, Noel II and Jacques 11 Laudin, 
Picire II, Joseph and Jean Baptiste Nouailher. 

Faxes, and decorative fragments. French, Italian and 
German enamels, of the xv'ith and x\’nth centuries. . 

his back on the fire-place and going down the room 

flgaj'n, the visilor reaches, in /font 0/ the tapestry and at 

the bottom of the room, five square cases .* 

Devotional, gold and silver-work from the xith to 
the xvuth century. 

First square case, on the right of the entrance : 

Two crosses of chased and gilt bronze, German art, 
one of the end of the xith century, the oUier of the end 
of the xiith. 

The lour rivers ol Paradise, a bible-cover in open- 
work copper, chased and gilL French art, xntli rentury. 

Inlaid iigures, the Last Supper, the Flagellation, the 
Virgin, a Deacon, etc., Limoges vrork, xiiith century. 


ClVi.'t UKSIOOS 
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THn LAST SUPPEn 

Dunn® the- course of the last meal which he took -with his 
twelve disciples before goiog to be sentenced, Christ annouoc- 
etl his coming death. The popular belief according to which 
one of the guests, wlien there are thirteen at table, will die 
during the year, is certainly a reminiscence of this meal and 
prophecy. 

Abbatial and episcopal Groziers of the xnth and the 
xnith centunes 

Christ (beardless) blessing. Limoges, xiiith century. 
Small reliquary in the shape of a chapel. French art, 
xiiith century. 

Second square case, on the left of the entrance : 

The Virgin and Child, a chased and gilt bronze group, 
French art, beginning of the xvth century. A reliquary 
was later on added, on the Child’s stomach, with the ins- 
cription :« De umbilico dornini Jesu Christi ». 

Shrine of St. Anne, by Hans Grcift, of Nuremberg, 1472. 
On a canopied cathedra, made of chased silver, are three 
figures in repousse, gilt and painted silver : Saint Anne, 
seated, holds on her knees the Vi^in and the Infant Christ 
who presents the reliquary. 

Foot-shaped reliquary of Saint Alaxd : gilt bronze, 
Italian art, 1331. 

Reliquary borne by two angels. French art, xvth 
century (Partly restor^). 

Third square case near the exit : 

The Virgin o! Mouseac. Limoges champleve enamel, 
beginning of the xiiith century. 

A saint seated. Large inhud figure. Limoges work, 
xmth centurj'. 

Saint Stephan. Statuette ol gilt bronze. French art, 
>jvth century. 
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The Virgin and Child. Gilt bronze. French art, xivtli 
conturj’. ' • 

Episcopal croziers.' Limoges champlevS enamel, .\uith 
ccnturj'. 

Ciboria and pysas of Limoges and Spanish champlev^ 
enamel, xiiith and xivth century. 

Fourth square case, at the bottom of the room, on left : 

Crozicr from the Abbey of Bemay. French art, 
xivth century. 

Ciborium of gilt bronze. French art, xivth century. 

Two shrines of chased, open-worked, and gilt silver. 
Silver-work from Bale, about 1500. 

Monstrances, chalices, ciboria, etc., from the Xinth 
to the xviith century. 

Fifth case, at the bottom of the room, on the rizht : 

’ Shrines, ciboria, monstrances, paxes, thuribles, 
hand-warmers, etc., from the xmth to the xvnth century. 

UAND-WARUCRS 

The hand-warmer, oc « chauffette », was a hollow ball of 
copper or silver, provided with small diains, which rendered 
• it more easily transportable. Inside it, an arrangement of 
concentric ci^es wath couuteracting pivots constituted a 
regular jointed suspension, which Was intended to prevent 
the upsetting of the burning charcoals or red-hot iron pellets 
which provided the 'heat. When the use of earthenware 
spread, another kind of hand-warmers made its appearance, and 
those were more convenient and less costly. They were mere 
earthen vessels, filled with hot water and generally in the 
shape of a book. Those hand-warmers were mainly used 
by church people during the long winter services. In this 
particularity may be found the etymology of the name moine, 
which the French bed-warraeis go by to-day. 

Against the wall, at the bottom of the room, in front of ilte 
fri-place 

Largo retable of rcpouKe and gilt ropper, enlianced 
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with enamels, representing Pentecost. Rhenish (?) art, late 
xuth century. From Coblentz. 

Funeral plate of engraved and enamelled copper. 
Flemish art, 1535. 

Nine large plates (pagan divimtics and allegorical 
figures). Painted enamel by Courteys, 1559. Sup- 

posed to come from the chateau of Madrid {Bois de Boulogne). 

Pcocesdonal cross of the great Carmelites of Paris. 
French art, xvth century. 

FROCESSlONAt, CROSSES 

In the Middle Ages, the crucifix did not lemain pennaoent* 
ly exhibited on the altar; the officiating priest put it there 
himself, to celeljfate Mass; daring certain ceremonies it was 
earned round the cluirch or outside. 

Iti lour glass wall cases standing wtdemcalh : 

Ooldwork and jewelry. German art, xvith and xvuth 
centuries. 

Against the wall, opposite the mndows : 

Sue tapestries, known as the Lady with the Uaicoro, 
French art, end of the xvth century. These hangings, 
which bear the coat of arms of the Le Viste family, 
come from tlic chateau of 3011*5500. Many fanciful legends 
have been inspired by these- celebrated tapestries'. The 
crescents which appear in the crest once fostered the belief 
that they were a souvenir of Zim-Zizimi, who was the 
^cst of Pierre d’Aubusson, lord of the Manor of Boussac, 
in 1482. The shield is now identified *. the simultaneous 
presence of two heraldic animals (the lion, symbol of force, 
for the nobility of the sword, and the unicorn, symbol 
of incomiptibiUty, for the nobflity 0! the robe) merely 
stands for the alliance of two families, one of which belongs 
to the sivord, and the other to the robe. Taken as a .u-hole, 
this work was probably designed for a demoiselle Le Viste 
on the occasion of her marriage, and seems .to illustrate 
an afiegoty of the five senses, conforming in a' great degree 
to the spirit of the period : Sight (the lady is presenting 
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a mirror to the unicorn). Hearing (the Udy is playing an ' 
organ), Taste (the lady is offering nuts to the parrot and 
the monkey is eating a cherry). Smelling (th6 lady is plait- 
ing garlands of flowers, and the monkey is plucking a 
rose to pieces), Feeling (the lady is touching the unicorn 
and the staff). Tlic sixth tapestry, of more considerable 
dimensions, svould appear to represent, if not a sixth sense, 
at least the homage to' her who channs all the senses 
together : « Sly only desire », — This set of tapestries 
was purchased by the Stuscum in 1882. 

f TAPESTRY 

Tapestry is a work in wluch coloured threads (generally of 
wool Or silk) constituting the web, are woven across other threads 
(generally flax) which constitute the ^varp; the combination of 
lines and colours thus produces pictures which make up the 
texture itself; therein tapestries differ from embroideries, where 
(he decoration is added to some material already existing. 

In tapestriescalled AaM/efisseffdgh warp), the warp Is vertical 
and the wb horizontal; the worker, placing himseli between 
his work and his model or catioon. reprcxluces the latter by 
means of measurements wldch lie marks on the warp. On 
the contrary, in Basse lisse (tow warp), the warp is horizontal 
and the web vertical and the worker, placing his task between 
himself and his model, only examines the latter through the 
warp, following it mechanically, as if he were tracing it. The 
haute lisse tlius gi\-cs a direct reproduction of the original pict. 
ure, and the iosfc lisse an inverted reproduction. The second 
method b much more rapid and less costly than tlie other an<l 
produces works of art wliich are less perfect, but technically it 
b almost impossible to distingxibh the first from the second. 
Tlie w caving is begun at the base. In the Gobelins w orkshops 
(Paris), the daily work of one man barely produces more than one 
«iuare metre per year. Tapestries, which ircre one of t!ie luxu- 
ries of the Middle ^tges, thus represented a considerable expense. 

Tlie hattte lisse was knoivn to antiquity ; paintings 

dating from three thousand j'cats before our era stand as proof 
thereof, as well as the decorations on Greek \ascs. Copt 
tapestries of the utrd and ivth centuries arc numerous. In the 
xjuh centurj', the • haute lisse » processes tended to spread 
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throughout the West, hut the revival of this art onlj* manifested 
itself, really, m the xiilth century. Paris then became the 
centre of a production which, in the xivth century, rivalled 
tliat of Flanders ; Charles V and his brothers, the tliree terrible 
and magnificent dukes, gave to this art. as well as to all arts 
of luxury, an impetus which was kept up by Charles VI, the 
mad king. Danng that reign, Nicolas Bataille of Pans, 
began the admirable ApocMypie of Angers, which was only 
completed at tlie end of one hundred and fourteen years, under 
Charles Vlll. The Arras tapestries were the most famous, so 
much so that their name became a generic term and served to 
describe all works of « haute lissc » origin, no matter from 
uhat country they came. In 1386. Jean sans Pear, who had 
been taken prisoner by Bajazet at KicopoHs, redeemed himself 
by means of a ransom of Arratxi. Up to the xs'th century- 
the tapestry designs were inspired solely by religious subjects, 
but the xvth century addrf secular ones, and landscapes 
appeared at the same time. The tapestries gained in ingenuity 
but lost in grand sfmpflci^; gold and silver threads were 
introduced into the web. Meanwhile, Germany and the 
south of France established famous workshops, and Brussels 
produced masterpieces. Italy, having sent for Flemish work- 
men, began to learn the art and set itself to reproduce the works 
of its own painters, Raphael himself designed 1 cartoons >. 
Under this influence. tap«tries became true pictorial composit- 
ions, and henceforth this character went on incteaang. 
Towards 153s. Francis I established the first roj-al manufac- 
tory at Fontainebleau, under the direction of Babou de la Bour- 
daUiere; in I597. Henry IV set up looms in rue Saint-Antoine 
and soon after in the Louvre itself :in 1662, Louis XlVfounded 
the Gobelins and, almost immediately after, the Savonnerie; 
two years later, Beauvais. Nowadays, the French « basse 
lisse I looms, are a speciality of Beauvais and Aubusson, just 
as those of « haute lisse » are peculiar to the Gobelins. 

Our ancient tapestry weavers, particularly those of the 
xiiith century, barely employed twenty tones; now, the chrom- 
atic scheme comprises r4,40oshadcs, and produces less pleasing 
results. ' . ' 

Underneath the tapestries, at the level of seals : 

Misericords of pews, from a Picardy church. French 
art, about 1500. 
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At lilt Lollom of the rootn .* 

Monumental fire-place, of carved ’and painted stone, 
decorated with ^tesque figures and bas-reliefs represent- 
ing the legend of the Santa Casa. On the two front panels 
are the tw’o principal scenes; on the left, the first episode; 
the house in which the Virgin bom is carried off by 
angels who take it to Italy, crossing above the sea ; on the 
right, the fourth and last episode : the house is finally 
erected near Loretto, where pilgrims come to visit it. 
On the side-panels are two infennediary scenes. Right 
side, second episode : the Santa Casa is in the mountain 
haunted by brigands, two robbers are attacking a ped- 
estrian and have thrown lurn to the ground, anollrer 
is stopping a horseman. Left side, third episode : the 
Santa Casa is on a field belonging to the two brothers, who 
\rith the aid of armed escorts, arc disputing the ground, 
whilst in the foreground of the same scene they are lying 
wounded and dying. 

• This fire-place is from me Croix-dc-Fcr, Rouen. Franco- 
Italian art, first quarter of the xvith century, 

A ceiling- and two doors, same period and origin. 
Decorating the icindow, from left to right : 

Stained window-piece of Saint Timothy, Rhenish art, 
xiitli century. From Rcutviller (Alsace). 

• STAISCn ClASS WINDOWS 

Glass was for a long time loo precious and too rare a mater- 
ial for any one to think of using it in window apertures. The 
Ancients us«l strips of mica called sfieciilar stones. When 
sheets of glass 'verc first substituted for these, the Ihxury 
exceptional; portions of stained glass ivere evidently used 
long before entire window-panes. Indeed, the « gouttes * 
(patches) or plaques of glass U'cro of Umitwl dimensions : 
therefore it was necessary to piece together collections of 
snrall bits, when it was dc«i^ to co\*er a comparatixfly 
important surface, and thus the ide.a occurred of putting 
lhe«e patch-pieces together in such a n-ay th.-it the whole 
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should constitute a design; moreover, they were often tinted 
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gardens of the cathedrals, amongst the tntnks of leafy 
]>illars, z- rainbow-coloured opening through which human 
distress breathed prayer, an outlet of light through which 
faith rushed forth towards the invisible, and perhaps inacces- 
sible heaven ! The stained glass window is an enormous flower 
the calyx of which blooms forth above men's bowed heads, 
and which the eyes of the faithful, when raised to%vards God, 
meet like a promise of the dazzling splendour of Paradise ; from 
its petals hope falls in rays ; they' shower a rain of aspirations 
on the people. The stained glass-window of the Christians is 
symbolical in a twofold way ; it is the path along which God 
sends to tliem some of Heaven’s magnificence, and the high- 
way along which their vows wend their way towards the infin- 
ite. Heaven knows ^vhethe^the Middle Ages, in their unend- 
ing distress, were in ne^d of hope; the song of the stained 
glass-window was their song of hope. 

Eighteen etaised glass-wiodows from the Sainte 
Chapelle of the Palace of Justice, Paris. French art, 
middle of the xiiith century. 

A secular stained glass-window, French art, xxvth 
century. 

Sundry stained glass-windows, French and German 
art, xvth and XVlth century. 

Crossing iht balcony where the Hispano-Moresqne ware is 
exhibited, the visitor finds, in the S.-E. corner, a door 
through which he gains access to 

Room XVlll — Jewish Collection 

In the middle of the room, in a flat glass-case : 

Nearly all the objects exhibited in this and the other 
cases refer to the Jewish religion. 

THE CONDITION OF THE JEWS 

Already in the time of the Cicsais and in Rome itself, 
where they were numerous, the Jews lived in isolation: 
everywhere they spontaneously constituted small colonies, 
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v.-ere draiiial ; la«s of expulsion were ilccrrcil. mthlicld, tlicn 
enforced again, and thus added to the monctarj’ fluctuations 
in order to procure for the king the resources which the 
regular taxes were unable to furnish him. 

TIjc frequent spoliations of the Jews during the Middle Ages 
account for the extrenj© rarity of Jewish gold nnd silver-Kot}:. 
previous to the xvntlr centurj*. Ilesidcs, their art docs not 
show any ctlmic character: it never was but a work of assinul- 
ation, a product of local art adapted to the needs of the 
Jewish religion. 

HanouWah (WalMamp with nine burners for the feast 
of the Maccabees). A piece of open-worked bronre, repro- 
ducing the triangular gabte-end of a church (St-Marfin- 
dcs-Champs ?). Trcncli art, xivih century'. 

TasB (decorative plates for the scrolls of tlic Law), 
of repousse and chas^ «Uvcr, gilt, fdigraned bronze, etc. 
Dutch and German art, xviith and xvinth centurj*. 

Perfume boxes for Sabbatical cercinoni«. Silver-work, 
xsiith and xvntih centurj*. 

Engagement rings, from the xvilh to the Xt’nrth ci*n- 
turj-. 

Indicating hands, for use when n*ading the Law, from 
the xviith to the xixth centurj*. 

Cups and knives for ciraimcisions, xviith and xvilith 
centurj*. 

fn fronl of the inV.<f<nrs, in a flat gitss-crts© .* 

Pertxuno boxes. Dutch and German art, xvinh centur)*. 

Mesusah (a house-protector). 

Mcghilah (the storj’ of Esther). Tliis biblical ic.xt, 
rolled up in a cj'lindcr of wood or precious metal, was found 
in most Jcw'i<h familu's, in erdrr to rrmind iheni that 

tied will protect his chO'cn people again''* theii persecutm'. 

Hebrew alphabet, a stone engrawl in r» lief. 

Prayer-book*, xviith and xvmth cTiiturj*. 
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■and everywhere the hcwtihty ot the people banished them 
still further. This situation, whfch was already theirs amongst 
the pagan world, became still more pronounced in the Christ- 
ian world, whicli considered them as hereditarily responsible 
for the death of the Saviour. 

Alter the year One Thonsand. when satanic terrors haunted 
men's minds, it was Rencnilly admittAl that the Infidels, cither 
Saracens or Jews, were incarnations ol the Devil , to a\cngc 
God, Crusaders set forth against ihr former, but beforehand, 
and on the spot, the latter rverc ortorminated. These mas* 
sacrcs formed an intermittent custom in tlic Middle Ages . 
when the population was stricken with a scourge, they accused 
the Jews o! being the effective or at least the moral cause 
of it. they were suspected in turns of attracting divine anger, 
spreading plague and leprosy, bewitching folks or beasts, 
poisoning fountains, carrying off and eating up children, or 
again of conspiring vdlh the Saracens and lepers to dretroy 
the Christians. Cruelties took pUcc m periodical outbursts, 
but petty i'ersecutions remained constant : since jxIJow was the 
colour of traitors, llie jew-s were obliged to wear, as a reminder 
of the betrayal of Christ by Judas, two round jtUow patches 
like Urge cockades, which were sewn on the front and rear 
of their clothing ; various social e^clusion^ which were imposed 
upon prostitutes were applied to them In certain provinces; at 
Lc Puy. law>8uits between Jews were judged by choir-boj-s ; 
at Toulouse, a Jew was buRcttcd on Passion Day. (Even 
nowadays, on Go^ Friday, in Catalonia, the children conduct 
a simbohcal massacre of the Jews which consists in striking 
blow s with a wooden mallet on the porch of the church). Tltis 
state of social misery did not prci'cnt the Jews from prosper- 
ing; the importance of some of them was great, even in the 
xmth century; their commercial talents made them wealthy 
and they became the people’s bankers, sometimes the sove- 
reign's also. They seem to have, not invented, but introduced 
the bill of exchange, wliicli proliaWy was a means of personal 
defence amongst co*rcligionists against the fiscal persecutions 
and the expulsions that were regularly pronounced on them 
from the end of the xnith century onwards. Indeed, whilst 
royalty was occupied in its tirae-lionourcd struggle against 
feudalism {xith-xvth century), and in proportion as power was 
being centralised and force amplified, kings needed and lacked 
money more and more ; the coffers of the Jews and Lombards 
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were drained ; laws ol expulsion were decreed, withheld, then 
enforced again, and thus added to the monetary fiuctuations 
in order to procure for the king the resources which the 
regular taxes were unable to fnmish him. 

The frequent spoliations of the Jew’s during the Middle Ages 
account for the e.xtreme rarity of Jewish gold and silver-worh, 
previous to the xviitlr century. Besides, their art does not 
show any ethnic character; it never was but a work of assimil- 
ation, a product of local art adapted to the needs of the 
Jewish religion. 

Hanotilciah (WalMamp \vith nine burners for the feast 
of the Maccabees).' A piece of open- worked bronze, repro- 
ducing the triangular gable-end of a church (St-Martin- 
des-Champs ?), French art, Xivfh centurj’. 

Tans (decorative plates for the scrolls of the Law), 
of repovissd and chased silver, gilt, filigrancd bronze, etc. 
Dutch and German art, xviith and xviiith century. 

Perfume boxes for Sabbatical ceremonies. Silver-work, 
xviith and xvjiith centurj*. 

Engagement rings, from the xvjth to the xvnith cen- 
tury. 

Indicating bands, for use when reading the Law, from 
the xvnth to the xixth century. 

Cups and Imives for circumcisions, xviith and xviiith 
century. 

In front of the xcindoTTS, in a flat glass-cnse .* 

Perfume boxes, Dutch and German art, x\’nth century*. 

Mesusah (a house-protccior). 

Mogbilah (the story of Esther). This bibUc.1l text, 
colled up in. a. cylinder of wood or precious metal, was found 
in most Jewish families, in order to remind them that 
Cfod will protect his chosen people against their persecutors. 

Hebrew alphabet, a stone engraved in relief.. 

Prayer-books, xViith and xviiith cenlurj'. 
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Here and tliere were Stools and carpet -squares , humbler people 
olten sat on the bare ground Ml business was discussed 
in the Chamber of the lord or l>ing. so much so that the name 
is still in use to day to indicate the \-arious places in which 
State or other questions are discussed^: Council Chamber, the 
Chambers (Parliament), Criminal Chamber (Court) 

Originally, the sovereign itouW preside there, sitting on his 
bed (hence the phrase « Lit de justice »-Bfd of justice) Dating 
from the xivth century, the invasion of the chamber was such 
thai an adjoining room was needed, a kind of alcove wherein 
one could i he * at rest, and this was called the « retreat » ; then 
the official Chamber in. which was the bed, was called the 
« Chambre de paremenfc * (State room). Those about to die 
laid themselves down there, idsitors were received there, for 
the roj-al custom had spread, not only to the gentry, but to 
the middle class (see the article on the Bed), It should be 
noted, however, that io most French houses, the lutchen, 
adorned with dinanderies that made it bright and gay, remaioed 
for a long while the room in which the guests gathered toge* 
ther with greatest mliingness ; it retained this privilege from 
the xivth to thexvith century, and ^vas hardly forsaken until 
after the reign of Henry IV. The kings and lords were in 
the habit of <c faire marcher les chambres », that is to say of 
taking on theit travels, in enormous chests, no only their bed, 
but the\other pieces of their personal lumiture, including the 
draperies and silver-work, etc ; this was a costly fashion, above 
all in the xvth century when the pnnees’ luxury was great ; 
it was a dangerous practice in time of ivar, when the pillaging 
of camps procured sumptuous booty for the victor; after, the 
battle ol Granson (1476), the Swiss grew rich with the spoil 
taken from Clmrles the Bold. The fashion of always travelling 
with one's bed was moreover rendered necessary by the fre- 
quent undeanliness of lodging places, and it lasted into the * 
xviiith century. , 

xvith century furniture : 

, Tables and seats of carved wood, cheats, double- 
bodied pieces of furniture ; periods of Henry II, Charles IX 
Henry HI. The bed, whicHis wrongly said to have belong- 
ed to Francis 1 . is only a decorative'' ^ ' made up of 

various elements. , 
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On ihe right of the fire-place : 

Double-bodied piece ol lumitui*® from the abbey of 
Clair\'au\. A remarkable piece of work of the last quarter 
of the xvith centurj*. 

On a table : 

The Pfeseatation at the Temple. A marble group from 
the Andr^ Beauneveu school. Fren^ art, end of xivth 
century. ► 

On the walls : 

Cordova leathers, of the 5mth century. > 

Haaging embroidered with wools and silks. French art, 
about 1600. This set of hangings consists of four pieces 
and adorned Solly’s apartments, at the Arsenal, when he 
was a minister of Henry IV ; on each one is designed a 
mythological figure : Apollo, with Henry’s features; Saturn, 
is Antoine of Bourbon, the king’s father ; Venus, Jeanne 
d’Albret, the king’s mother; Juno, queen Marie de' Medici 
(Two of these hangings are exhibited in Room XXII j 
the fourth, in the case of the Holy Spirit). 

Fire-place from a house at Le Mans (known as* « de 
la Cour Pote *). French art, early xvth centurj'. 

Stained glass-windows from the church of Betton 
(Brittany). French art, early xvth century. 


Room XX]], called the White Queen's Chamber 

WKITE QUEENS 

For icar -of succe^tonal rivalries, and for other reasons 
too, the Council of Saragossa had decided, io 691, that the 
widows of kings should end their days in a cloister. Later on, 
this severe rule was extenuated and the queens were only 
required to submit to a seclusion of several months after the 
death of their husbands. . _ v 

When Louis Jill died, his widow was installed in the hotel ^ 
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of Cluny, and, since widowed queens wore white mourning, 
the « white queen » gave her name to the chamber which she 
IS believed to have occupied at that time. Tradition relates 
an amorous adventure on her account, in svhich the chroniclers 
found some entertainment. When Anne of Brittany, second 
wife of Louis XII, died in 1514, ttifi king, although he had 
evinced a violent grief, re^marned almost immediately, taking 
as wife an English princess, Mary, sister of Henry VIII, who 
was then sixteen years old. Brantdrae relates how the king 
then hfty-tv(o years of age and »U, tried » to make himself a 
pleasing companion for his young wile ». He died therefrom 
in the third month, without leaving any issue. The branch 
of the Valois of Angouleme was thus called fo the tlirone in the 
person of Pranas I, It is conceivable that the queen regretted 
her down-fallen majestyi-a son and heir by the deceased king 
would have brought her back to the throne, so she pretended to 
be with child, bolstering up her dress c tvith linen cloths and 
rags a. In addition, her intimacy with an English gentleman, 

■ the Earl of Suffolk, ran the risk of transforming the fraud into 
more dangerous realities ; Francis I, warned of the peril by 
' his .pother Louise de Savoie, posted spies and had the hotel 
watched. Tlie chronicle of scandal reports that one night, 
having been warned of the presence of the count in the widow’s 
chamber, the king came in person to surprise them, and had 
them married on the spot, in the chapel of the abbots of 
Quny. Whether this talc ^bc autlientic or fictitious, the fact 
is certain that hhe Queen of France* bbeame Countess of 
Suffolk and returned to England. It was the same Earl of 
Suffolk who later accompanied Henry VIII to the meeting in 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold (between Cuines and Ardres, in 
Flanders, Junoxsjo), 

Pvimiturd of tlie*xviltJj century : 

Bed and armchairs of the Marshal of Effiat (died 1632). 

BEDS 

The most various materials were utilised for the making of 
beds : stone, bronze, kon, and vfood; sometimes they were 
decorated with gold, or silver, or ivory, etc. This luxury was 
especially noticeable in the xntb centurv*. an the xivth. beds 
became more roomy and grew still larger, reaching to over 
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four yards in width. Tlieir frame was equally very high ; they 
were reached by means of a chest which %vas used as afootstep. 

1 1 docs not appear as though pillared beds came into use before 
the end of the xvthxcntury ; up to then, plain curtains protected 
them from draughts. Kcarly alwa^'S a swinging night-light 
would bum at night, not so much to provide a convenient 
light as to scare away the apparitions of the Devil and ghosts ‘ 
which were so frequent in the xith century and still persisted 
after the "Renaissance. Very often artists painted high offic- 
ials lying on their bed and wearing their insignia.'but this was' 
purely symbolic, for everyone went to bed naked. Ihis cus- 
tom, which already existed in the time of Charlemagne, still 
continued in the xvith century and even into the xvrith. 
The body was simply draped in a sheet or shroud. The 
double sheet only appeared at a much later date. Before enter- 
ing the bed, the torch stuck on the chest or floor was extinguish- 
ed. Sometimes also, .valets or chambermaids, standing at 
the head of the bed. held a candle, waiting until their masters 
had fallen asleep. Rarely did anyone sleep alone ; kings 
themselves were in the habit of having a bed-companion ; . 
Louis XIII w*as the first who dispensed with this custom. 
The promiscuousness of the bed reached its height in 'the 
xnth century, when hospitality ^vas ordinarily offered in the 
conjugal bed, out of pure courtesy. 

The low'er middle classes and peasantry all slept together in 
onebed. Inthehospitals.aslateasjfiao.threeinvalids wereto 
be found sharing one bed, those about to die being alongside 
those djdng, and without any distinction between the various 
diseases. Tlie royal custom of remaining In bed to deal out 
justice (hence Lit jastice) dates back to far-off times; tlie 
Idle Kings of the vnth century did not originate it and doubt- 
lessly it was an inheritance, in France, of^Eastern rites. This 
t' custom imparted an air of nobility which sufficed to accredit it, 
so much so, that the middle classes adopted it in their turn; in 
the xivth century it was good manners to remain in bed to 
receive visitors. This fashion had been primarily the privil- 
ege of the recently confined woman ; for a fortnight she did 
herself the honour of gathering toge'fher in this way numerous 
gossips and entertained them (hence the phrases : htdeched 
-/lAe o confined mman, a confined woman's gossiping). Later, 
the custom spread to wido'vs and then to newly-married ladies ; 
under Louis XIV, the latter were not only led with great pomp 
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to the nuptial couch, but they ako remained there the whole 
of the morrow, their friemis coming to offer them their congrat- 
ulations. The habit of staying In betl to receive folhs became 
geneiai to such an extent that it \vaapetsistantly observed in the 
roost ceremonious circumstances ; Richelieu, in his bed, awaited 
ambassadors 

' It may still be noted in passing that, to avoid any substitu- 
tion of the child, the French queens were obliged to give birth 
in public : this decree, evidently of barbarian origin, ivas still 
in force in Louis XVlth's reign, since Marie-Antoinette was 
almost stiftcdjto death by the crowd which had thronged into 
her bed-chamber 

Cabinets of ebony, inlaid with ivory. Spanish art, 
xviuh century. 

Florentine cabinet decorated with .polychrome marble 
incrustations, together with d mirror in the same style, 
xvnth century. 

Large Venetian mirror of the .wiith century. 

Astronomical clock, Englbh art. xvnth century. 

On the walls : 

Two of the four embroidered hangings from Sully’s 
apartments in the Arsenal (sec the other two in room XXI 
and in the glass-case of the Holy Spirit). French art, 
about 1600. 


" Room XX in — Chapel 

On (he walls ; 

Large retable ofstoncfcomUieSainle-Cliapclleof Saint-, 
Germer (Oise).' French art, second half of the xnith* 
•'century. Rectangular panel decorated with figures in 
high-relief. In the centre, under a depressed arch : Christ 
on the. Cross between the Virgin and saint John. On 
either side of the central group : i. Left, the Church ; 
right, the Synagogue. 2. Left, saint Peter ; right, saint 
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Paul. 3. Left, the Annunciation ; right, the Visitation. 
*}. Left, a scene from the legend of Saint-Ouen'; the 
saint cures a peasant whose right hand is paralysed 
because he has not rested on th6 Lord's Day. Beside 
this group, an archbishop. On the right, two scenes from 
the legend of Ed\vard- the Confessor, king of England, 
the king gives his ring toi saint John the Evangelist who, 
disguised as a pilgrim, is asking him for alms ; a messenger, 
sent by saint John, brings back the ring to king Edward 
and warns him of his approaching death. 

■ . RCTABLCS • 

The rctable, or retedos. is a vertical partition erected on the 
altar<table to embellish the rear of it; it was now a fixture and 
nowmovable. It may besupposetl tliat, originally and for littir* 
gical reasons, the high*altars of cathedral churches never pos* 
scssed fixed . retables, for these were proper to chapels and 
abbey churches. As a conscqueocc of the transformation in 
service rituals, the movable retables gradually disappear- 
ed, and fixed retables became general towards the end of the 
xivth century. They continu^ along the lines of the style 
of monumental statuary and were ahvaj-s decorated with relig- 
ious scenes or figures. They were made i>f all kinds x>f mater- 
ial : gold, gUt silver and copper, enamels, stone, marble or alab- 
aster, carved wood or painted panels, ivory, etc. The retablc 
which is on the altar itself, should not be confused with 
the front portion of the altar or tombstons which ser^’es as a 
base, and n-as thus named because, in early times, the altar 
was often erected on the tomb of a saint. 

' Bas-relief and wall statuettes of Yorkshire alabaster. 
English art, xvth century. 

Reredos of Saint Pcrtgriiio or Saint Firitiin 1 (stone). 
French art, e.arly xurth ccabiry.. In. the ccntrci a Cal- 
vary : on the left, the saint preaching ; on the right, his 
decollation. 

Reredog of wood, carved and gilt, early xvith 
century. In the centre, St, Gregory's Jfass ; on the left, 
the meeting of Abraham and MelchiseJec ; on the right. 
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the Last Stippei From the Premonstratensian abbey at 
Avcrbode, near Liege. 

Oh the altar : 

The Virgin (seated) and Childs marble. Italian art, 
xtvth centnry. 

TtlE VIRGIN 

\Vc have already seen the tdle of protectress which the misery 
of the Middle 'Ages attributed to the Virgin (see pilgrimages). 
Images of her are countless, and they naturally underwent, in 
the course oi centuries, a transfonnation similar to the one 
'observed in the figures of Christ. Even as the Redeemer retain- 
ed a royal attitude and bore royal insignia (sec Crncr/ir] 
till the end of the .vith century, so did the Virgin, up to the 
same period, remain seated on a throne, holding the Infant 
exactly in front of her 'rith. his face under hers. However, in 
the middle of the xnth century, the figure began partly to Icee 
the hienitic character which was still accentuated by symmetry; 
the Child was placed on the left knee.’ At the beginning of the 
xmth century, the Virgin rose; standing; but still rigid, 
she bore the Infant Christ on her arm. Then the humanisation 
became more marked, and her smile was created in the middle 
of that century (see xiuth century). In the xivth century, 
the figur9.became affected by the weight of her divine burden. 
From then onwards, both the realism and compassion of 
the Mother became more and more pronounced, and she 
later deigned to lean towards men and hold out her Son to 
them. Wlien definitely humanised by the Renaissance, she 
showed herself in the tender attitudes of her maternal rdle. 

Ok the right and lelt 0/ the altar : 

Tho Virgin and Child (Virgin seated. niutUated statue, 
stone). French art, beginning of the xivth century. 

The Virgin and Child (Virgin standing, stone). Frcndi 
art, end of the xvlh century. 

A Saint (stone). French art, first thirty years of xvth 
century. 

Near the door •, ■ ^ 

The Virgin and Child (Vi^n standing, stone). Bur-. 
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gundian art, early xvth century. From tlie chateau of 
Saint-Apollinaire (near Dijon) where it was placed above 
the draw-bridge gateway. 

Above the dooncay : 

Three divisiona bt a retable of painted and gilt terra- 
cotta. French art, middle of the xvith century. The 
marriage of the Virgin, the Adoration of the Angels, the 
Adoration' of the Magi. From the church of Saint Eloi, 
near Bemay (Eure). 

Room XXIV — Ivories 

IVORV 

The Orientals, the Hebren's, Egypt, Greece and Rome poss- 
essed for ivory ornaments a passionate taste which the early 
years of the Middle Ages ‘inherited. Secular ivory figures 
thus readied our-times, preserved and utilised by the Church. 
As early as the .Mith century, ivory was in great honour for 
religious purposes ; it ivss iis^ for the facings of reliquaries, 
for caskets, images of saints book-binding plates, croziers, 
P>'xe3 and chalices. Generally at that time, and even since, 
it was painted, at least in places, and probably gilt ; in the 
middle of the xinth century', it rras already adapted to secular 
uses and Parisian workmen 'employed it in making writing 
tablets, knife handles, dice, chess-pawns and comte; in the 
xivth and xvth century, diptychs an& triptychs multiplied as 
ivell as mizTor-backs and caskets. 

- Should this French overproduction and infatuation be 
ascribed to the ivory importations which the people of Dieppe 
originated in 1364? The theory is anything but proved. 
About the same time. Northern Italy, which probably receiv- 
ed its ivories from Venice,' produced marriage caskets in 
prtfiu^ion ; very oVten even, vtaea ivory 'was ’na’icaig, \jaiib 
was carved and small plates \vere made which were let into the 
wood. 

With the Renaissance, arts became varied and favour was dis- 
tributed among them. Ivory, without disappearing entirely, 
enjoyed diminished credit, but it came into vogue again in 
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Louis XIII's reign, and was then used for inlaying ebony 
in the decoration of this austere furniture. 

In the nnddle 0} the room, in a square glass-case (Easf si*) ' 
A divinity crowned. ..Roman art, riird centur)' 

Juno, carved horn. Roman art. 

A casket Byzantmc art, ixtU' century’. 

Reliquary, French art, xiitli century. 

Large Bhrino. Rhenish art. xiith century'. 

Small shrine. Byzantmc art, xiitU century. 

Rortailo altar ; xtnth century moimlings, on an ivory 
reliquary. German art, xith century’. 

Casket. French art. xinth century. 

The Virgin and Child (Virgin standing. A pieca o{ 
work of exceptional size) French art, xivth century. 

Kalla handle, Italian (?) art, xrvth century. 

Near to this square glass-ease, a flat glass-case confatnins 
arliclis of capital : 

The lelt lea! ol a diptych, Roman art, about 400. (The 
right leaf is in the South Kensington JIuscum, London). 

Leal of the diptych of Arcobindus, consul in 506. Roman 
art. ^ ^ 

Saint Paul. A facing plate, Italian (?) art, vith cent- 
ury. 

The s);gnB ol the Zodiac. Two book-binding plates. 
By’iantinc art, ixth century. 

A coxnb and case. Copt art, iiird or ivth century. 
Two ivory pyxes. Latin art, vith century. 

An apostle. Latin art, ixth century. 

A praying figure. Byzantine art, ixth century’. 

The hleseing o! Otho and Theophanja. Byzantine art, 
xth century. 
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Adam and Eve. Two plaques. Byzantine art, ixth 
century. ‘ 

■ The death ol the Virgin. By/autine^art, Xllth century. 
Caslcet ornamentation. Scandinavian (?) art, Xith 
or xiith centurj’. 

Book-binding plate.!. Latin art, Xinth century. 

In Vic adjoinins jVV glass-case : 

Facing plato. German art. End of the Xth century. 
Tho Crucifixion. Carolingian art. ixth or xth centurj’. 
Book-binding plate. French art, xiith century. * 
Tau^rossed pastoral staff of Morard, abbot of Saint 
Germain dcs Pr^s, Pari^. French art, xjth centurj'. 

Crozler from the abbey of Saint Martin at Pontoise. 
French art, beginning of the xuilh century. 

Triptych. Italian art (Northern Italy), xivth century. 
Comb and gravou^re. Frenclr art, xvth century. 

In the other square case. West side : ‘ 

Seated Virgin, French art, beginning of the xinth 
century (One of the finest specimens of carved ivory). •• 
Abbatial crozier. French art, xiith century. 
Episcopal crozier, French art. xivth century, gilt 
copper mountings of the xvth century. 

Caskets and fragments of caskets. Italian and French 
art, xvth century. 

Justice and Crime, An ivory group. Italian (?) art. 
End of the xvith century.* 

Two flat cases, over against the preceding ones ; i« the one 
on the Eastern side : 

Biptychs and leaves of diptychs. French art, xiVth 
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Tn front of the teindow, North side, in a flat case : 

Spoons, kni!e handles, wliUtles, spHikins. French and 
Italian art, xvith and xvnth centurj'. ^ .‘i 

Tobacco-graters. Flemish art, XVllth century. 

On the wall, belxccen the (‘ito itindoits, Soiith side : 

Large ivory ratable. Northern Italy, xivth centurj’’. 

Against the Western partition, in three wall-cases, on the 

right : 

Pawns, chessmen and dice of ivory and bone, from 
the ixth to the xviith century. 

On the left : 

Naked children. Figures and groups in the round 
and low-reliefs by Francois Duquesnoy (?), Van Opstal, 
etc. Flemish art, xviUh century. 

Snult-boxes, Flemish, of the xvnth and xviiith 
centuries, decorated with familiar or jocular scenes, comic 
characters, ^illagers. dancers, vagrants, etc. 

VAGRJVNTS 

During the whole of the Middle Ages, hordes of nomads of 
Eastern origin roamed over the Balkanic region and made 
their way all over Europe. The roads, 'vere their fatherland 
and in' this wandering fatherland, all kinds of languages 
were spoken, which were made into one. Signs were agreed 
upon to allow them to recognise and help one another. On 
the outskirts of \’illages they carved hieroglyphics on the 
trunks of trees, which were so many warnings and informed 
coming bands of what they might hope for, or what they should 
■ fear, in the particular place. These isolated groups joined to- 
gether to acquire strength;soonthey created acorporation and 
contrived to found a State. Their misery became a kingdom, 
and they possessed a king who 'vas elected j-early ; they 
obej’ed him, paid him tax^, which no one evaded, for their 
la\r3 were severe. In the xx’th century, the vagrants were 
strong enough to dare to enter towns. Sometimes the^* were 
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Mirror-cases. French art, xivlli century. 

David aod^ Bathsheba. Mirror-case. German art, 
x«th century. - 

Memento mori and rosary beads. France and Spain, 
xvith and xviith century. 

h\ the fli/eifttHg Hat g/ass-cose, IVetlern side : 

Entombment. French art, xviith centurj’. 

Ivoiy Faxes. French art. xvth to xviith century. 

Ivory archers’ Bracelets. Flemish art, xvith and xvnth 
century. 

Powder-horns and ahoe-homs,' .With and xnith 
centur>’. 

Jn front of the -^iiidovs. South side; in a flat glass-case*. 

Triptych in l\igh-re!ie( and in the round. French art, 
xivth century. From tlie diurch of Saint-Sulpice (Tam). 
A work of rare beauty; notice particularly, on the lower 
portion of the central panel, the Virgin and the two angels. 
Mirror-cases. French art, xivth century*. 

Small triptychs, diptychs, tablets, and diptych leaves. 
French art, xivth centuiy% 

TABLETS 

Tablets smeared with wax, as used by the Greeks and Romans 
for rvriting notes thereon, remained in common use during the 
Middle Ages. In the xiilth century twenty one makers, in 
Paris alone, manufactured this article. These tablets, in the 
form of double leaves or diptych, ^vere often made of ivorj'. 
and decorated with bas-teUefa on the outsides. 

/rt ftonl of ike other wtndov), SoiifA st'rfc : 

Fragments of a reredos. French art. xivth cent- 
ury,’. (Partly restored). 

Casket plagues. French art, xvth century. 
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In front of the K-wdow, Norik side, in a flat case : 

Spoons, knile handles, whistles, spHikins. French and 
Italian art, xvith and xviith century. , -T 

Tobacco-graters. Flemish art, XVilth centurj*. 

On the wall, between the two uhtdows, South side : 

Large ivory ratable; Northern Italy, xivth ccnturj\ 

Against the Western partition, in three wall-cases, on the 

right : * . 

Pawns, chessmen and dice of ivory and bone, from 
the ixth to the xvnth ccnturj'. 

On the left : 

Naked children. Figures and groups in the round 
and low-reliefs by Francois Duquesnoy (?), Van Opstal, 
etc. Flemish art, xvnth century. 

SnuU-boxes, Flemish, of the xviUh and xviirth 
centuries, decorated with familiar or jocular scenes, comic 
characters, nllagers,' dancers, vagrants, etc. 

VACtUNTS 

During the whole of the Middle Ages, hordes of nomads of 
E.nstem origin roamed over Hie Bal?c.tnic region and made 
their way all over Europe. The roads^ were their fatherland 
and in this wandering fatherland, all kinds of languages 
were spoken, which were made into one. Signs were agreed 
upon to allow them to recognise and help one another. On 
the outskirts of villages they carved hieroglyphics on the 
trunks of trees, which were so many framings and informed 
coming bands of what they might hope for, or what they should 
fear, in the particular place.. These isolated groups joined to- 
gether to acquire strength;sooalhey created acorporation and 
contrived to found a State, Their misery became a kingdom, 
and they possessed a king who ^vas elected j-early ; they 
obeyed him, paid him taxes, which no one e%'aded. for their 
laws were severe. In the xvth ccnturj% the vagrants were 
strong enough to dare to enter to^^^ls. Sometimes they were 
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tolerated, and wincunirs tliey were liani;ct!. XI, uhewe 

l>olicj’ adapted itself to any arrangement that afford«l a 
temporary aihantag'e. oQcrcd them shelter in Paris. 

So then they s\ero recognised: they fKimefl themselw the 
Vagrants (Triiandi) -'flic Halles district, where they lived, 
became their domain and jixps called the • Court of Miratks ». 
Indeed, miracles actinlly did tahe pLacc tliere cverj* evening, 
for tliere it w.is that beggars got rid of their crutches or ^ham 
wounds, it was a Court also, since they had their king, digiu- 
l.ine-’ and ,» banner Tlic Grand CoHre of the Triiands, who 
{‘rrlMps took his name from the Gr.md Cofut of the Hebrew^, 
was I'niperor of Galilee. Ih- \(ore a crown and princely 
i.tanlle when he presidctl at Ins berl of jinlicc to sentence a 
guilty pnbject. appoint a duke, fit a miv.ioii. send an amlns* 
iidor. sni'erintend the goo«I order of the fchoolj, or preside 
o^er the etamination of ramlid.stes. for in th.it kingdom of 
thieiTs. rank was acquired In* tiierit; no one was allowetl to 
Iirtfd, In crime, fiitielloits lit which he was net deslineil In* 
his personal enp.icUy or previous studies. At evcnlng-‘'C}iC'oK 
the higher grade memlters gave courses In epilepsy, lainenes'*, 
Iwgging, fcs'cr, purK-smitching and scurvy : they Instnictetl 
how to kill properly and t>hi\er with cold;. the corporation 
paintm langhl how to paml on tl»e human sVln wounds 
which were masterpieces. NMicn wornlng dawrnttl, at Mass 
or market time, the V.-vgtawts went olT to their btisinrss; 
around the churches, on market squares and at tlic cernns cf 
bridges, stood the orphans nnd « mtllirds » ; tins wounderl. 
malmgerers, lliTie with calosliics. the wretches, hypocrites and 
blackguards. After these professors liad disapjiearcd, several 
of Ihe titles whlcli Ihcy had l»omo outUsed rhem. and their 
slang phrases passeil into the I rcncli language. 
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and Hebrew, were poured forth confusedly into the jargon of 
that universal sink of vice, ^^’hcn Louis XIV’s soldiers entered 
this cess-pool, they found accximulatcd -there the mire and 
Ncrmine of centuries. - ' 

ylgitinsf iJtc same farhlhtt, in Vie central case : 

Figures of gilt ivory,.jet, etc. Spanith and Portuguese 
art, xvith and xt’iitli centurj*. 

Patch-boxes, sweetmeat— boxes, etc. iTcnch and 
Plcmish art. from the xvith to the xviiith century. 

Around the room : - 

Fumtiuro and fragments of furniture, of carved ebony, 
several inlaid with' ivory. French, Flemish, Spanish art, 
etc., of the xviilh century. , 


Room XXV - Glass-ware and Illuminations 


The invention of glass verj’ probably dates back to 
toric times ; as for its industrial utilisation, this is ascriDed 
to Phanida. In Egypt, the tombs of Beni-Hassan (xvinth 
djmasty, 1500 years B. C.) shew us glass-workers blowing 
flasks according to the same methods that are still employed 
to-day. In the time of Strabo, the Alexandria work-shops 
enjoyed a very widespread celebrity. Early glass-ware was 
opaque, some articles being hardly translucent. According 
to Pliny, transparent glass would appear to be an itahe 
creation ; the same author states that the processes for t 
vitrification of nitred sand -passed from Italy into Gaul and 
Spain. It may be supposed, however, that the volcanic 
of Gaul afforded their inhabitants the possibility ot a iwai 
invention ; it is quite likely too that the Cauls. whOTC ‘"cure ons 
into the East were countless, brought back "'**^,\* 
from Asia or Africa, the idea of this craft. for wlucli 
oped a passion at an early dale. Tlicy 

more for personal adornment (bracelets, necklaces, P ' . j 
th.„ for domestic uses, and on aomunt of 
nature gliss-articles were used for funeral purpo 
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•bound in Merovingian as n-eU as In Roman tombs. In the 
fhe vmh ® Seneral in France, and in 

!h= srol constituted a regular industry: 

qt T«n «- Utensils was common enough in 

na^ o r ■>™'‘i"S-vnses to be knot™ undfr the 

Kuk ^ no matter of what they were made. In 

^ins Als reign, in order to hide silver plate which was 

vearsla er l T “ ”"=» » that, fifty 

SocHon; I. if? T““ ““"'“S tot onto 

productions ithich had notv become vulgar, 
now ^ industry, however, ^vas the only one to which 
lhcm'sdv« ‘t'Smdation. could 

-ro ^u^emTu 

at6m^th™?n°F™'’'°‘’“?i“'‘'”‘t‘'“' E'ass-tvare, in Venice 
a noteble dL We. il ' ^""'ony. In the xvtitli centnry 

preferred hut a* V* x\'mtb, crystal was . 

«£'" such L r ‘ r'”u *'■' “''"O' Eteat French 

art otglass.tvmfctag ’’'““tiful 

“So"' Ihc lour corucrs cl the reem. 
lu the 5,.IV. corner one arc the oldest and rarest fleees •• 

xmth «ntu"r Arabian art, 

centu^!*^ 'nmp. Enamelled glass. Arabian art, xivth 

ce“u " ™ sOdihE- French art, xivth 

VenSa„'’aVxvu''cemt;;‘.'""* ''^“bian style, 

niclled and giltMass* ^ Arabian styte Ena- 

W. ® '^“•'‘■“nrt, xvthcenluiy. 

Venetian art^xvithTentu^ F”'vo''romatic beads. 
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Tazza, of enamelled glass, with 6gures and dedicatory 
inscription. French art (Poitou), xvith century. 

Bowls of gilt and enamelled glass, Venetian art, 
xvith century. 

In the case in ilie N.-W. comer : ■ 

Venetian glass-ware,- xvith to xvillth century. 

In ihe case in the N:-E. comer : 

French glass-ware, "xviith and xviiith centuries : 

Goblet of enamelled glass, decorated with polychrome 
designs. .French art (Poitou?), xvith century. 

Figurines of opaque glass. Neveis workshops, xviUh 
and xviiith century. 

Flasks. Orleans workshops, xvnth and xviiith century. 
Venetian glasses, opaque and translucent, xviith and 
xviiilh century. 

In the glass-case in the S.~E. comer : 

Glass-ware from Germany, the Low-Countries and 
Bohemia ; engraved, enamelled, crackled, opaque glasses, 
from the xvith to the xviiith century. 

In front of the windows. South side, in two cases : 

Dishes, cups and trays, of enamelled, engraved, painted, 
and gilt glass. Venetian art, xvith and x\uith centurj*. 

In front of the windows, North side, in a flat case •' 

Dishes Avith painting under glass. Venetian art, X\nth 
and xviith century. 

In front of the central window, North side : 

Wax medallions. Portraits of famous persons. French 
axtj xvith century. 

Wax modalliona. Portraits, figures and groups, in low 
and high-relicf, French art, xvith and xviith century. 
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A^aimt the Western fartilion : 

Monumental £iM-place, from a house at Troyes. French 
art, second half of the xvith century. 

Ad)oinmg the fire-place, tn a piece of furniture with two 
wings : 


A collection of illuminated prints and manuscripts, 
French art. from the early Middle Ages up to the xviith 
century. ^ ^ 


III front of the fire-place, t» a hexagonal case : 

V Claus do Werve. rrora 
of Philippe the Bold. Burgundian art, about 1410. 

Jean de la Huerta. From 
J ^ Burgundian art, middle of 

inth^rho originally erected 

and mutilated 

during the Revolution, are now in the Museum of Dijon). 

mourner Iron! the tomb of 
Jean the Fearless, by Jean de la Hnerla. (An identical 
figure decorates the monument at Dijon). 

A mourner. Alabaster. Burgundian art, xvlli century. 

x^'cen":^” “■'* 

In the middle of the room : 

FrS’chlS^xnS^ CUW (Virgin standing). Alabaster, 
trench art, Myth ccntuij. From the Hos^e o£ Sens 

FrendTart” e'Sw*T;,'° °* 

arAfL”prev«ce “ ^•'urcl, 

tho^'xn.fttnm ond of 
xvTcc°„'t°,;:'’‘"“* “‘■'“•'P”™- Italian art, end of the 
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Jesus in the Garden ot Olives. A group of can’cd 
wood. Flemish art, xvirth century. 

The Virgin and Child (one of the earliest paintings on 
canvas). French art, xvth century'. 

The Adoration ol the Magi. Painting on wood, 
ascribed to Luca d’Olanda (1523) ; or from the Antwerp 
school. 

Musicians. Two painted panels, ascribed to Michel 
Wolgemuth. Nuremberg School, about 1480. 

Unicorn’s horn (in reality a narwal’s tusk) presented 
to Charlemagne bythe Sultan Haroun-al-Raschid, in 807, 
deposited by the emperor in the imperial Treasury at ALx-la- 
ChapcUe, and by his grandson Charles the Bald in the Trea- 
sury of the abbey church of St. Denis, whe/e it was preciously 
preserved for 950 years, to protect tlie French kings against 
poisoning. Various notches may be seen thereon. It was 
broken during the Revolution, taken to the Cabinet of 
Medals (National Library) and recently added to the Cluny 
Museum. 

• Tun USICOR.S , 

The unicorn, a fabulous. animal the invention of which is 
lost in the earliest times and seems to have come do\vn to 
us from the Far East, was the symbol of %irginity and purity. 
For this reason, the horn of tliis animal was considered as 
being endowerl with the virtue of revealing treasons and the 
presence of poisons in foodstuffs : again, it was the best of all 
antidotes. Poisoning was a perpetual peril for kings or lonU 
in the Middle -\ges and especially the Renaissance ; the smallest 
pieces of this rare honi were therefore extremely sought for. 
In the xvith century, they cost ten times more tlian gold. 
The Ducal palace in Venice possesses a similar horn, but of 
smaller dimensions. 

The Unicorn, by reason of its virtues, ivas used as an emblem 
by apotliccaries. maidens, and magistrates. Again, when it 
appeared as a heraldic supporter, it denoted nobility of the rolw 
(see the tapestries known as « the Lady vith the Unicorn ») 
in contradistinction to the Lion which denoted the nobility 
of the sword. 
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Near by, in a flat glass case, lying on a xvith ceitliiry little : 

Prayer books. French art. xivth. xvth and xvith 
century. 


THE CALENDAR 

Througliout tiic .Middle Ages, religious festival gave their 
name to the divisions of the year and constituted the habitual 
calendar; these feasts being movable, the designations were 
inconsistent and at times even varieil from one place to another. 
Moreover, the year began at Easter, and therefore, a differ- 
Mce of several weeks vtoulcl occur in the length of the year. 
By means of an edict dated August 4th 1564, Henry III decided 
^at the year should begin on January' 1st, Later, in 1581, 
Pope ^egory instituted the calendar to which lie gave his 
name {Gregorian) and which, in spite of its defects, has been 
preserved to this daj'. 


Prayer-books, French xvth century nianuscript, witli 
family m^iptions, viz : births, baptisms, and deaths, up 
to the end of tlie xvitith centur>-. (This manuscript tyn- 
represents what, during centuries, 
constituted in France, the safest document relating to civil 
« condition p.) ® 


CIVIL CONDITION 

>» Chiistiandom hardly date back 
“"‘“fy- Up IP that ttec, bapttoal 
c“ad~Th.T,b • '“"PPP’ pramiacuity of the 

Crusades, when these names were repeated endlessiv. they 

h night adopted 

to idd Uonl 0/ „„„), it became nsual 

n ''' ^ '“Ptontal name, a surname origin- 
adventSTa^d'' P'PPharity. or from sLe 

Sstom »ith nobT » patronymic. This new 

irtonmrand *“ U" niiddle cUsses 

noble oJ riUata in o ““‘U' 'Pth- However, whether 
horn and “ -nvil • condition people were 

the ace oltfL '“*"?« '“"td behind theS ,• even 

The Uharlea VII, etc.), 

me bead oi the lamtly, »be„ ^ knew how to write, or failing 



hampleve ei\imel. [XllUh cy ) LiiiJO„e& chaiiiple\'6 enamel. ^\l 
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liim. Uie chaplain 19 the lords* households, inscribed the inter- 
ments and memorable dates in a prayer-book which was 
handed down from generation to generation. Marriages were 
more carefully mentioned for two reasons ; one of nobility, as 
it essential that each person should know of his alliances, 
origins and quarters of nobility ; the other, a religious one, was 
preponderant, for the Church forbade marriages between 
certain relations. . 

Church had tlierefore recommended that priests should 
register the marriages, births and deaths in the Parish-Book, 
but such inscriptions were extremely irregular. The Council of 
frent formally decreed them in 1563. but its orders were soon 
neglected. Royal decrees were hardly better observed. It 
should be noted however tliat from the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes (1683) until 1789, the Protestants were precluded from 
any registration since they were outside the pale of the Church, 
^he present French registers date from 1795. 

Ai the bettom 0/ the room, against the eastern farlHion, in 
a flat case : 

Other manuscripts, praycr»books, illuminations, of the 
xvth and xvith centuries. 

r.\rER 

^ Most medisval manuscripts were on vellum, strictly speak- 
>ng, still-born' calf skin (washed, pounced, etc.) Paper made 
from cotton was common, however, and was used as early as 
the sith century; paper made from rags only appears to date 
from the xinth century*, nnd its use only brame general 
after the invention of printing, that is to say about the reign 
of Louis XI. ' - 

The earliest books printed in Paris. Vellums, uood 
engravings picked out uith polydirome designs, excaited 
in the workshops of Guillaume Anabal, beginning of 
tlie xvith century. (Sec the notice on Playnttg-eards, 
room IX). 

AjaiHsf the same partition, in three vall-cases : 

Carved rock-crystals, xvilth and xvinth century. 
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Wooden Caskets decorated with moulded paste, while 
or polychrome, picked out with gold. Italian art, end of 
the xvth and xvith century- 

Beliquary decorated mth paste French art, xinth 
century. 

Marriage casket with paste decoration. French art, 
xivth centurj'. 

Casket decorated with paste. Italian art, xvith cent- 
ury. 

Snuli'boxes, sweetmeat-boxes, and miniatures, from 
the xviith to the beginning of the xixth century. 

In a flat case, below the thtrd walUatse : 

Painted portraits, miniatures and medallions, xvith 
and xvuth century. 

THC BEARD AND HAIR 

In Uie early Middle Ages, the uearlng of long bair was a sign 
of liberty, for serfs' hair was cut and dispossessed princes were ■ 
sliom even before they were confined in a cloister. Tlie 
fashion of wearing a long beard became discredited'at the end 
of the xutfi centurj' ; it reappeared in the middle of the xivfh, 
but lasted a short while only. Francis I, at the beginning of 
the x\uth century, brought it back into favour. One day, 
for amusement, Louis Xlll hit on the idea of having the offic- • 
ers of his household shaved, Icav’ing them only with their moust- 
aches and a pointed tuft on the chin ; this at once changed the 
fashion. About the same time. ladies, who hitherto had their 
hair dressed by their chamber*inaids, suddenly had recourse to 
male hair-dressers. Louis XIV, on account of the excrescences 
on his head, adopted a hig^i wig, and the whole of Europe wore 
a wig up to the French Rev'olution. 

Transformation portradts, with interchangeable sheets 
of mica. France, end of the xviith century. 

Around the room ; ^ 

Inlaid figures, of marble and alabastr- ' T«ench and 
English art, xixth and xvth century. 
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Spamish cabinet, xvith century. (The foot is modem). 

THC CABINET 

This piece -of furniture app^ed in the .with century: it 
was at first only a transformation of the chest (bahi'i], reduced 
in sire and. like it, portable. It was placed on a table set apart 
fot this purpose, the feet of which varied^ both La number and 
height. Soon afterwards, the cabinet was fixed to these feet 
and the new article which resulted therefrom, acquired several 
of the characteristics of the ancient credence. Despite these 
exterior transformations, it retained compartments of drawers 
•in the interior, and served for storing precious articles. Its 
decoration, was nearly alxraj’S luxurious. Florence, in the 
xvith century, ornamented the cabinets with marquetries 
ol inulticolouTtdi marbles of rate stones; In France, in the 
reign of Louis XIII, there was a partiality for cabinets ol 
ebony .inlaid with ivor>-, and this soberness of colour in furniture 
logically corresponded to the soberness in dress, the dark velvets 
of which 'vcrc enhanced witli wlilte cloth. Under Louis XIV, 
the general luxurj* banished all such austerities, and hence* 
forth they multiplied precious woods, insefs of bright stones 
or metals, Boullc marquetries, and Chinese lackers which were 
soon copied in France. The cabinet was now adorned with 
all possible splendours, since it was, preeminently, the 
familiar and intimate piece of furniture of the most noble ladies 
and the highest lords. 

Venetian cabinet, xvuUi century. 

. Three stone statues ; saint Savintan, Astronomy, saint 
Savima(?). Workshop of Jacques JuliotofTroyes. French 
art, middle of the xvitb century. 

Thirteen Iront portions of marriage caskets, paint- 
ed panels enhanced with gold. Italian art, xx’tU and x\ith 
century. (Famous pieces, from the Campana collection. 
See the notice pn Chests, room III). 

Altar-cloth, embroidered 'vilh glass beads. Frcndi art, 
end of xvnth century'. 

The Vii^in. Painted and gilt glass. Italian art, x\rh 
century'. 
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series of dramas could be set in motion. In the two festivals 
which commemorate these two events, at Christmas as at 
Easter, the Mass assumed a special character and Faith endeav- 
oured, to the best of its abUity. to celebrate the two solemn 
moments. In the ixth century, the Christmas Mass was already 
a (tableau w’ant » wherein the clerks, dressed up as prophets, 
stood around the priest who read the story of the divine holo- 
caust. ■ ' '• 

The inactmty of the silent actors did not sui&ce for long ; 
a third epoch was at hand when the disguised clerks, in order 
to portray faithfully the details of their -parts, commenced 
to move about; thus they introduced mimic scenes. But 
their growing importance necessitated a \’aster setting, and 
this brought about the fourth epoch; from the high-altar 
where these scenes had hitherto been played, they were trans- 
ferred to the precincts where they had more space to move 
about. A stage became indispensable ; thus the first theatre 
^vas built, still adjoining the church, but already outside it. 
Then it was that a few words of French were added to the 
Latin ones to render the scenes more intelligible, and thus the 
text tended to become more popular at the same time as the 
stage endeavoured to come abroad. , ' 

To this transformation of the ( Noels >, which were performed 
at Christmas, there corresponded an identical transformation 
in the « Mysteries •, which took place at Easter ; they had 
one peculiarity in commpn and tlds proved of great import- 
ances -Such characters as moved about and spoke were 
exclusively of subsidiary importance ; the sacred figures, 
the Virgin and Christ, remained silent, for the veneration they 
inspired forbade them to pronounce human words. 

Tbat verj' hindrance was to become the cause of a still fur- 
ther step in the evolution of the idea, for the circle of those 
plajung a‘ speaking part necessarily grew larger, and their 
numb» multiplied ; at the same time, the repertory of the 
subjects treated was enriched. Thus the fifth epoch was reach- 
ed; Saints were added to the Prophets; they were numerous 
and. tbiyji addiiaw. ’jw^miaesi vj. ’inJimit/sl sarijei ot dxa- 
ruas. ; the Miracle plays. With them and by them, a new 
world appeared, a world rich in popular legends and closely 
akin to our own. These saints were men, like ourselves ; 
thej' had li\’ed a life almost rimtlar to ours, amongst the incid- 
ents and promiscuities of daily existence. They provided 
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Small low-relicfs of alabaster. Flemish art (Malincs). 
end of xvith century and early xviith century. 

The Mass oi St. Gregory. Triptych. Flemish art, 
late xvth century. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE DRAMA 

Tlie drama has everywhere been the offspring of the Church. 

Even as, in Greek paganism, the feasts of Dionysus engend- 
ered tragedy, so also the two anniversaries of Christ, Christ- 
mas and Easter, Birth and Resurrection produced with us, 
two series of plaj-s which at first only tended to render the 
meaning of the symbols more accessible and clearer, as well as 
more touching ; from this our drama onginated. 

At tlie dawn of Christiaoity, worship involved no ritual, 
for the early adepts were content with an annual banquet ; 
these feasts, simple evocations of the a Lord’s Supper », were 
only festivals of spiritual iratemity. Soon, however, a more 
m>"Stic ceremony was evrfved to supply new wants of the 
mind, and this recalled the various phases of the Passion. The 
Mass b a true drama, ending with the voluntary sacrifice of 
Christ and crowned by the triumph of an apotheosis. /The 
institution of the Mass was lieocefortli consecrated and going 
to hold good through the ages, but it was quite inevitable 
that its presentaUon should occasionally undergo transform- 
ation, according to the varying requirements of times and 
countries, as the new religion spread. 

Leaving Rome, it reached the provinces. There it found 
itself in the presence of youthful and still barbarian races, 
the simple and painful chiMhood of peoples to whom Roman 
symbolism could scarcely be intelligible. To arouse them, an 
abstraction could not suffice; to impress their minds, it was 
necessary to touch their senses; pictures and music were need- 
ed to interest their eyes and ears, for seeing and hearing ivould 
be an inducement to understanding ; the vbible element would 
facilitate intelligence and the mu»cal element would intensify 
comprehension. Now the Christian myth is built up on two 
essential ideas, those of Incarnation and Redemption. God 
became man and sufltied to redeem mankind. The two db- 
tinct actions. Nativity and I^ission, took place in two dis- 
tinct surroundings, Bethlehem and Golgotha ; round these 
two facts, two groups of symbols could be co-ordinate, two 
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series of dramas could be set in motion. In the two festivals 
which commemorate these two events, at Cluistmas as at 
Easter, the Mass assumed a special character and Faith endeav- 
oured. to the best of its abUitj', to celebrate the two solemn 
moments. In the ixth century, the Christmas Mass ^vas already 
a t tableau vivant » wherein the clerks, dressed up as prophets, 
stood around the priest who read the story of the divine holo- 
caust. ~ . / 

The inactivity of the silent actors did not suffice for long ; 
a third epoch was at hand when the disguised clerks, in order 
to portray faithfully the details of their parts, commenced 
to move about; thus they introduced mimic scenes. But 
their growing importance necessitated a vaster setting, and 
this brought about the fourth epotdi ; from the high-altar 
where these scenes had hitherto been played, they were trans- 
ferred to the precincts where they had more space to move 
about A stage became indispensable ; thus the first theatre 
was built. stiU adjoining the church, but alreadjr outside it. 
Then it was that a few words of French were added to the 
Latin ones to render the scenes more inteUigible, and thus the 
text tended to become niore popular at the same time as the 
stage endeavoured to come abroad. ", 

To this transformation of the • NoeU », which were performed 
at Christmas, there corresponded an identical transformation 
in the t Mysteries *. which took place at Easter ; they had 
one peculiarity in commpu and this proved of great import- 
anco. -Such characters as moved about and spoke were 
exclusively of subsidiary importance ; the sacr^ figures, 
the Vii^n and Christ, remained silent, for the veneration they 
inspired forbade them to pronounce human words. 

That very hindrance was to become the cause of a still fur- 
ther step in the evolution of the idea, for the circle of those 
plajdng a speaking part necessarily grew larger, and their 
number multiplied ; at the same time, the repertory of the 
subjects treated was enriched. Thus the fifth epoch was reach- 
ed; Saints were added to the Prophets; they were numerous 
and their addition procured quite an unlimited series of dra- 
mas. vie ; the Miracle plays. \Mth them and by them, a new 
world appeared, a world rich in popular legends and closely 
akin to our own. These saints were men, like ourselves ; 
they had lived a life almost sinular to ours, amongst the incid- 
ents and promiscuities of d^y existence. They provided 
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therefore more human and reabstic elements, as well as scenes 
which often dared to bo trivial, burlesque and vulgar; the 
morals of the period found an opportunity to stand out clearly 
and striking Man now appeared on the stage , he exhibited 
himself m all his frailty and manifold distress, sometimes in 
anguish and oftcnridiculous The people round about laughed, 
and this was legitimate ’ Comedy liad been bom. 

Thus, from Msk to « Noels ■ from « Noels * to « Myste- 
ries ». and from « Myilerics » to • Miracles », things had moved 
almost imperceptibly , starting from divine symbols, a purely 
human spectacle had been arrived at. Sixth epoch • the raillery 
which was latent at the very bottom of French genius could 
now give itself full scope When the Church began to be 
anxious at tlie freedom which 'vas becoming excessive and 
the fre<iuent scandals, it was alrejuiy too late. — Seventli 
epoch : Henry III prohibited the « Mysteries t, So let it be 1 
TJie audience contented themselves with Farces. 'The stage 
no linger stood at the portals of the church ; being driven 
away, it was erected in the city. Now it was independent 
The comedians were excommunicated in vain ; the people had 
acquired a taste for their plays. In 'addition to this, printing 
had been invented. Literature stepped in: Corneille, Moliire, 
and Racine arose, as ^schylus, Euripides, Sophocles and 
Aristophanes had done in former times, to show us simply 
the working of human passions. 

Two writing tables inlaid with pewter, French art, 
xvnth century. 

Over the doorway : 

Abutment of a mantelpiece of carved stone, by Cor- 
neille Floris, Flemish art, 1555. From the house of the 
sculptor at Antwerp. 

Close to ike door : 

Two scenes from the Italian Comedy. Nevers blown 
enamels. End of xviith century. 

In' the ■uiiidows : 

Swiss stained glass, xvith and xviith centuries. . 
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Room XXVI, known as the Crowii Room 

/« jroiti of ihe teindotes on the North side, in tito flat glass- 

cases. Right ease, jewels from the isi to the xi\ih century. 

Gallic torques of solid gold. 

Necklaces, bracelets, rings, ear-rings of gold, from 
the Gallic and Gallo-Roman period. 

Fibul® and buttons 0/ bronze, decorated ^vith poly- 
chrome enamels. Gallic and Gallo-Roman period. 

Small glass ware, Gallic, found in tombs. 

Sword scabbard inlaid wth gold. Merovingian art. 

Merovingian jewels, insignia, ear-rings, buttons and 
fibulre of bronze and silver, decorated trith polychrome 
pieces of glass. 

Pieces ol harness and ilbules of chased bronze. Merov- 
ingian art. 

Mantle clasp of bronze. Carolingian period. 

Girdle tip of 'repousse and filigree gold decorated 
with four lions in oriental style, xith or xiith century’. 

Silver-ware plaque of filigree. French art, Xith cent- 
ury. 

Cover of engraved filigree silver. Frencli art, about 
1100. (The cover of a terra cotta jar containing a treas- 
ure of provincial coins of the end of the xith century', 
found at Gometz-le-Chileau, Seine-et-Oise), 

Inlaid cross of repousse gold. French art.xiith century. 
Lejl-hatid glass-case; xiifk to xixth century jewelry : 

of,go!d, silver and bronze, from the xnth to the 
xvth century. 

Pontifical rings, xvlh century. 
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'Poison ringra. Italy, xvjth century. 

The Arthur de Rothschild collection ; rings from the 
\uth to the Sixth century. 

Renaissance gold and silver-ware, Italian and French, 
of chased gold, gilt bronze, enamelled gold, engraved stones, 
carved cores, etc. 

Necklace of the Annundade of Savoy, xvith ccnturj*. 
Girdles and buckles. France. Spain, Germany, from 
the xvth to the xvnth century. 

CtRDLES 

In the Middle Ages, the girdle was of considerable importance ; 
it was doubly necessary, on accoust of first the fulness of the 
robe, and secondly the lack of pockets; for roen. it had prim* 
arily been but a cross-belt; for women, as late as the xnth 
centur)', it was a piece of material knotted over the Up with the 
ends hanging down in front : from the xiiith century, it 
was ^adorned with a buckle, to which were hung various objects 
of frequent use and indispensable to either sex ; ladles hung 
thereon tficir kej’s and esearcelles (see this word), mirrors and 
prayer-beads also ; workmen suspended their tools from it, and 
« men at arms > tlieir < braguemard • (kind of dagger on the 
flap] etc. Soon other decorations were added to the original 
buckle, and metal ornaments quickly covered the entire belt 
which ultimately (xivth century) acquired excessive richness, 
being often made of precious materials, chased and heavily 
laden with stones. Middle-class women envied the noble ladies 
foe these, and the courtcrans likewise wore them; hence 
.the comforting proverb: < A good reputation is worth more 
than a golden girdle >. 

As it grew narrower, in the xvth century, the girdle was 
called the demi-ceini (half-belt), and ladies wore it under this 
name for a century and a half ; at the beginning of the xviitb 
century the t demi-ceint » fell out of favour, and ^vas so sim- 
plified as to be only worn hy women of the lower classes, 
finally becoming tlie characteristic of female servants. 

In Ihs middh of the room, in a square g/nss-enw : 

Crowaa q( VisigolU king^, virth century. One of them 
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engraved with the name oJ Recceswind (d. 672). Found 
in 1859 at Fuente de Guarrazar, near Toledo. 

In the middle oj the vatl •* 

Altar-cloth _ of gold. German art, begirmtog of the 
xith centurj’. Gi\*cn to Basic cathedral by the emperor 
of Germany, tfenry 11 (Saint Henrj’, d. 1024). Preserved 
in the treasury of tlie said cathedral up to 1836 ; at that 
time there, arose, between the town and the canton, a dis-' 
cus^on as to its o^^’nc^ship : this historic piece was then 
sold by auction and bougiit by a private individual who 
sold it to tlie Cluny Museum. 

Beneath the allar^elath .* , 

Carpet of nwl with wlvct insets and silk embroideries. 
End of xvith, or x\lith century. Same origin. 

Southern fart of the room, in iuv square cases : 

Golden rose conferred on the Prince-Bishop of Basle 
by Pope Clement V. Early xivth century. From ' the 
5 .ime treasury. ’ 

, GOLDEN ROSES 

Every year the Pope order^ a rose with golden leaves to 
be made, whicli he solemnly blessed and carried in procession ; 
he afterwards sent it to some prelate, prince or princess, as a 
token of his particular satisfaction. This ceremony took place * 
on the iourtU Sund.ay in Lent, which was therefore called 
« Rose Sunday ». 

Two lion's beads, knobs of a Roman scat; hallowed 
rock-crystal, inrd or ivth century. Found in a tomb in 
the Rhine district. 

Gospel's Book-cover. Gold and silver-work mountings 
with filigrees. French art, beginning of xiiith centurj'. 

Ivory plates : the Crucifixion, Carolingian art, TXth 
century ; the Virgin and six apostfes, composite ivork. 

Cross-shaped reliquary, decorated with filigree and 
cabochon stones. Frencli art, sinth century. 
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• Phylactery of filigree copper. Flctntsli art, beginning 
of the xmth century. 

Casket of rock-crj’Stal, with fiUgrcc copper mountings, 
ornamented with cabochon stones. German art, xmtii 
century. 

Small circular reliquary ornamented with pearls and 
jirccious stones, of enamelled silver-gilt.'’ French art, xivth 
century. 

Phylactery ornamented with pearls and rockcrystal 
cabochons. Mosan art. xiiith century 
Clasp ol a priest's cope, charged with an eagle and 
ornamented with pearls and precious stones, German 
art, xivth century. 

MsdaUlon, circular, representing a human 'mask. An 
ancient stone, French mounting of the xvih century. ' 

ti Mariole ». Small figure of the Virgin, enclosed in a 
belltower. Silver-gilt work. French art, xvth century. 

Secular reliquaries, of silver or gDt copper. French 
art, xvth cratury. 

: Set ol chesameo of rode crystal. Composite article. 

Plates of engraved crystal. Italian and French art, 
xvtth century. 

Pair ol stirrups, bearing Francis I's cipher, of gilt 
bronze. French art, early xvith century. 

Dog’s collar of repousse gilt copper, with the cipher 
of Philip V, king of Spain. Early xviiith century. 

In {rant of the window on the South side : 

Collection ot treasure-troves found in French soil ; 
gold, silver and bronze coins, from the Gallic period to 
the xvnth century. 

HOMEY 

The idea of giving a conventional value to counters of any 
kind, in order to facilitate exdianges, dates back to very ancient 
antiquity ; precious metals, such as gold and silver, were the 
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BOAT-SHAPtD RECtPTACLES {Nefs) 

In the Middle Ages, spells were cast over persons whose 
death was desired, and this superstition, which dates back to 
primitive mankind, had not altogether disappeared at the time 
of the Kenaissance. Towards the end of the xivth century, 
when faith was already on the wane, murdering was wil- 
lingly resorted to as being more practical and safer, and it 
Ixrcarae frequent in the higher spheres. From the end of 
the xvth century, liowever, Italian fashions brought poison 
into prominence. It was already very much dreaded, but its 
use became so common for a century and a half that precautions 
were needed. People were no longer content with having their 
beverages and food tested by servants, it also became necessary 
to examine closely all table requisites which were used by 
princes and high personages. To this effect, the lord had 
before him on the table, .a gold ox silver container in which 
all the table requisites were enclosed [origin of the surhut 
{over>all)J. This table-piece took the form of a nef or boat, 
and bore that name. Made of gold, silver, or enamelled gilt 
broDte, it could be locked ; hence its later name of eadtnas 
(padlock. eaUna, chain) which it still bore in the XN’inth century, 
for tlus custom could not disappear quickly after the Great 
Terror of i670-l68o. when « the majori^ of those who went to 
confession orvned to having poisoned someone or another ». 

On the right and left, in two flat glass-cases : 

Cases, flasks, trusses. lorgnettes, whisk-brushes, chate- 
laines, etc., xviith and xviiith century. 

Embroidery scissors belonging to Marie-Antoinette. 

Sweetmeat-boxes, snaff-boxes, bo.xes, flasks and cups. 
Cameos and intaglios, seals, small crosses, rare stones, 
engraved mother o’pcail, xvith to xviuth century. 

Near the door : 

Table-plate, silver and alver-gjlt, French, German and 
English art, xviith and xvtiith century. 

Norihetn part of the room, in four glass-cases : 

docks and watebes and sdentific instruments. 
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The stin-diaJ and are of ancient origin, butthe/onn- 

cr could not be of very much use incloudy weather. . Through- 
out the Middle Ages, there ^vas no other information about 
tlie time than the position of the sun, cock*crow,‘ the 
bellman, and the bells of countles.s convents and churches 
ringing for worship. Thus the clergy indicated the hour, but 
they themselves obtained it from very unreliable sources, which 
varied with the seasons (tlie rising and setting of the sun, posit- 
ion of the stars according to a plutnb-line set on the polar star). 
So far as mechanical means >\-ere concerned, graduated candles 
were utilised which burnt themselves- out in a given space of 
time; these burnt day and night. The night was divided 
into three candles. The phrase « About the second candle of 
the night » is frequently found in decrees and narratives ol that 
period. The cUpsydre or water-clock, founded on the same 
principle as the sand-glass and of equally ancient origin, ^ra.s 
a reservoir of water, which slowly emptied itself and indicated 
the hour by the 1 «\ el of the water. This sj’stero ^vas improved 
upon by means of floats, mechanical devices and even bells. 
In S07. Charlemagne received from the Kaliph Ilaroun-al* 
Raschid, an ingenious water-clock-which was the admiration 
of the Court. Watcr-clocks remained in use until the middle 
of tlie .xvnth century and the use of sand-glasses lasted much 
longer still. 

However, t meclianical reloges », coarse instruments with 
fiy-whcels and counter-weights, had already made their appear- 
ance : Philip the Fair possessed one of these, in 1314: 
Charles V, in T370, installed the first public time-piece in Paris 
and ordered the churches to give the regulation time. In 1481. 
Loiiis XI ordered a portable clock for his own use. Howe^^r, 
these clumsy and unreliable instruments oniy gave approxim- 
ate indications. 

It would appear that, twenty years later, Nuremberg mechan- 
ics invented the spring to replace the counter-weight, and the 
iusecs, to regularise the action of she spring. Clocks became less 
Cumbersome and were easily nio\'ed from place to place; these 
small apparatuses of copper, with elegant and varicti shapes, 
were called tnonires and laid on the furniture. They were still 
Very rare under Francis I and generally came from Germany ; 
however, the king had his own orlogeur, clockmake^ (Jean 
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Collection oI' 3 CViiith century watches* of gold and 
chased, engraved and enamelled silver, .porcelain, hard 
and precious stones, ornamented with miniatures, pearls, 
roses, etc. French, English, and German art. 

Collection of astrolabes, sundials, and compasses, 
from the xvith to the xviiith century. 

On the xralls : ‘ 

Six tapestries representing scenes from seignlhrial life. 
French art, about 1500. 

Returning to UieClasi-xi'aTC room, the visitor ■will find a folding 
door opotitig on to the slair-case ; this leads to the second 
floor. 

SECOND FLOOR 
^ Room XXVI 1 / 

Sacerdotal Vestments and Embroideries 

Agaiiisl the wall. East side, in thru flat glass-eases ; first 
case ! : 

Remains orisacerdotol voslmon'ts, silk materials with 
polychrome decoration, woven with inscriptions from the 
Koran. Found in the tomb of Bernard Lacarre, Bishop 
of Bayonne (1188-1213). Oriental art, Xllth century. 

SILK 

/Uthough silk was already known In Homer’s time, it only 
appears to have been introduced into Europe by Alexander the 
Great (ivtli centurj- B. C). Its Chines names, sse. sir. and 
its Greek name. sir. indicate both its origin and its cMnncl 
of transmission. The countries of j’cHow race were known ol 
the Ancients by the generic name of « Country of the ^fes *. 
which really meant to them • tl»e Silk Country' ». Th^ our 
very word '• silk ” would appear to be a sj'nonym of Chuia. 
Very rare and infinitely cosUy to begin with, since it ^^■as 
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brought by land at a thousand nSks, this matenal only tend- , 
ed to hccorue accredited in. Europe when Roinan customs 
began to grow effeminate, that is to say, just when Christ 
r^-as preaching in Judea; the Emperor Tiberius forbade by 
decree the wearing ol all garments by men ; amongst all 
the crimes of Hcliogabatus. that of possessing a silken robe 
was especially cast up against him as a disgrace. Ho\%-ever, 
Byzantium did not fail to adopt this material ; the Byzantines, 
who, as early as the Vth century, so greatly developed the 
Eastern art of dyeing materials, used silk very largely, but 
they continued to receive it from Asia, from Persia. It is 
very probable that their native productions only date from 
the time of Justinian (vith century). Nevertheless, eastern 
materials and designs continued to be the fashion. Christ- 
ian uorkmcn, established m Byzantium, or Syria, introd- 
uced into pagan patterns the emblems of their omi worship . 
wluch the orientals reproduced in their turn. It u-as thus 
that symbols of rival religions ate found woven into the same 
fabric./' From the time of the earfy Crusades, these product- 
ions w^re much admired; they were brought back in large 
numbers and the Church adopted them. Bishops nxre to 
be seen conducting services in robes om'aoented with verses 
from the Koran, or other pagan sentences. (See the fi‘et glass- 
caser against Ike Eastern parhtion cf ike room). 

Lying between the two hostile worlds, Sicily, on account of 
its geographical situation as well as of its semi-oriental 
origin, was destined to become the first silk manufacturingeentre 
in Europe. Palermo produced some superb pieces, the oldest of 
which appear to date back to the .xiith centorj*. 'Almost 
immediately Spam ioWowed. and the HispaTio-Mrircsqiie art of 
Granada. Scvdllc and Almeria, flourished from the >cnith century 
to the xvth. tVhen the Arabs were definitely driven out of 
Spain (1^93). their art migrated to other parts nf the Penins- 
ula ; Murcia, Valencia, and Toledo established their manufac- 
tories. At the same time, a similar extension had taken place 
in Italy: the silk industry introduced at Lucca and V'enice. 
eventually reached Genoa, Florence. Milan, eta Already pros- 
perous at the beginning of the xvth century, these towns 
wove gold and sili-cr threads into the silk; they warped broc- 
ade and brocatelles and contrh-cd to produce <nit and curly 
velvets which were in demand throughout christiandom ; they 
also re-embroidered these materials ; Renaissance ^ists 
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designed countless patterns for them, ^vhich still influence our 
modem industry. Flanders also, educated by the Spanish 
invasion and Italian importafioD, produced satins, curly vel- 
vets and brocades, at Bruges. France, which had brought 
back from the Crusades a taste for Eastern luxury, had 
been endeavouring ever since the xiiith centorj' to produce 
silk cloths and velotiyaux which Louis XI encouraged the 
Parisians to manufacture. In the middle of the xvth century. 
Louis XI created the Lyons and Tours workshops ; at the 
end of the same century (1494). his son, Charles VIII, prohi- 
bited foreign importations ; then Francis I attracted Italian 
designers, andLyons won precedence; hertafletas were unique. 
Soon, hQwe%'er, the wars of religion dealt the district a fatal 
blow, but it recovered splendidly under Colbert and pro- 
duced man'cls : then, abruptlj-, the Revocation of the Edict 
of Kantes (t68j) created a void around the looms and ruined 
them. It needed the whole effort of the .WKjth century' and 
the in\'cntlon of Jacquard of Lyons (1800) partly to repair 
this disaster In a national industry which, after thriving for 
four hundred >*ears, had Ixcrt killed by the stroke of a pen. 

Fragment of an episcopal shoe, oriental silk material, 
gold embroidered, xiith centurj’. 

Hose of figured silk, belonging to Amaud de Via, arch- 
bishop of Bayonne (died 1333). Astern art.xivth century. 

Second glass-case : 

Remnants o! sacerdotal garments. Oriental art, Kth 
century. Found in the tomb of Morard, abbot of Saint- 
Germain dcs Prds (990-1014!. 

'Ihird glass-case : 

SOk materials. JIi5pano-.'Ioresque art, .xivih centurj'. 
Silk materials, interwoven with inscriptions from the 
Koran ; Oriental art, x^^lh erntun*. 

In a tall glass-case, mar hy -* 

Sslnt John the Evangelist, silt embroideo- on lincin , 
German (?) art, xiith century- 
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An apostle, silk embroidciy and Cypiiis gold, on silk 
material. French art, xiiith centurj’. 

COtDCN TtlRCADS 

Silver and gold threads, largely used in the xvth century for 
ornamenting materials and clothing, were called < Cyprus » 
threads. In reality they were manufactured at Genoa. 

Fragment ol nn orfray, silken cmbroideiy and Cyprus 
gold. Italian art, xivth century. 

Material embroidered with silk and Cyprus gold, dedic- 
ated to the Virgin, saint Vivent and saint Peter. French 
art, xivtb century. 

SARACENIC WORK 

Some noble ladles bad been to the early Crusades. They 
returned with a taste hr * Saracenic work ». The art ol wea»‘- 
ihg light materials came to us from Asia, as the others had 
done ; muslin derives its name from Mosul ; damask from 
Damascus, baldaquin from Bagdad, etc. 

Corporal case, or burse, representing the Nativity. 
Silk and gold embroidery'. FrencJi art, xivth century. 

Cushion case (?). Silk and gold embroidery. French 
art, xivth century. 

Episcopal Mitre. A black design on white silk. French 
art, late xivth century. ' Formerly preserved in the National 
Archives. 

THE MITRE AND TIARA 

Tlie episcopal mitre, which only appears to date from the 
xith century, was at that period round and low. It became 
higher in the xiith century, forming two horns (symbol of the 
Old and New Testament). They first appeared laterally, 
but, at the end ot the same century, became anterior and 
posterior. In the xvth century, the sides were curved like 
Gothic arches ; embroidery and precious stones were added to 
their decoration. Later, the dimensions grew larger still. The 
mitre was not always the emblem of a bishop, for popes very 
often granted them to mere abbots. 
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From Merovingian times down to the xivth century, the 
episcopal footwear was made in one piece, it was only in the 
XIV centurj' that the velvet sbpper was adopted. 

From the ivth century onwards, a bishop’s ring was the 
sjTobol of his union with the Church: canonically, it should 
ha of gold and set with a single, self-coloured precious stone. 

For a long while, the papal tiara possessed but one crown, 
the symbol of spiritual authority. At the beginning of the 
xivth centurj', Pope Boniface VIII, who had had violent 
disputes n-ith PluUp the Fair, addressed to the latter, in 
1301, the bull AuscuUa Ftlt, in which he vindicated the 
Pope's supremacy over sovereigns, his right to judge and 
dethrone them. etc. Philip caused the Holy Father's bull 
to be solemnly burnt, and Boniface, in order to confirm his 
pretensions, added a second crown to the tiara, as a s3anbol 
of his temporal authority. Some years later. Benedict XII, 
then Pope at Avignon, added yet a third crown, which testifies 
to the sovereignty of the Pontiff over Comtat-Venaissin, and 
has been retained by all the Popes at Pome. 

.Episcopal mitre. Embroidery of silk and gold in relief, 
enhanced with pearls. French art, xvth century. ' 

Alms-bog, silk and gold embroidered. French art, 
Xivth century (The figures are embroidered on fur). 

Alms-bag^, and gold embroidered, decorated srith 
animals. Oriental style.. Spanish or Sicilian (?) art, xivth 
century'. 

The front portion of an alms-bag, silk and gold embroid- 
ery, shaded and gauffered drop-stilebing, on cloth lined 
'rith vellum. (A scene from the story of « Merlin the 
Wizard *). French art, xivth century. 

In a fall case, at the other end of the room : 

Kmbroidery of silks on laim, decorated ivith inscript- 
ions from the Koran- in red letters, conventionalized. 
Arabian or Spanish art, xith or xiith century. 

Bznbroidety of silks on lawn, ornamented with poly- 
chrome cartouches and Koran inscriptions. Arabian er 
Spanidi art, xmth century. 
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Fragment ol a silken shroud, enhanced with gold 
embroideries, Arabian art, xiUh century. 

Silk material, embroidered with gold, decorated with 
fleur de lys, surrounded with blossoming twigs. French 
art, xiiith century Found in a tomb at Poitiers. 

Episcopal mitre, embroidered with silk and gold. Span- 
ish art, xvith century. 

Prelate’s gloves of red sUk, gold embroidered. France, 
xvth century. 

GtOVES 

Gloves were used m antiquity amongst the Persians, Greeks, 
Romans, and Gauls ; but the lorm they took amongst these 
various nations is unknown. In the Middle Ages they made 
their appearence, not as an article of clothing, but ns clerical 
and feudal insignia. As long os the appointment of bishops 
remained the privilege of the lords, and while bishoprics were 
conceded as dels by a suzerain to his vassal, gloves were 
always an emblem of this investiture; but they lost this char- 
acter in 1058, when tlie right ol choosing bishops %vas vested 
in the Pope. From that time they became an article of secular 
attire, and from the xuth century onwards they constituted 
the emblem of the holders of falconry rights, a privilege belong- 
ing to the highest nobility. In the xiiith century, their use 
was already Jess restricted, although they did not lose their 
seigniorial character, i To throw down the glove » meant 
defiance ; « to give it « implied homage or surrender. In the 
Clianson deHoland a knight, when lying mortally wounded and 
giving up his soul to God, would raise his glove to heaven. 
But later, when this article of clothing became more widely 
used, it Still retained, amongst the middle<lasses themselves, 
a reference to its noble origin. In the xivth century, gloves 
were given as New-Year gifts, wedding presents, and tokens 
of promises. 

Traces of tliis emblematic cliaracter are to be found in 
many phrases : aco«> /rs ganfs, «to possess the gloves* (to have 
the priority in) — se donner Us ganls, « to give oneself gloves * 
(to give oneself airs) — , etc. 

Bonnet of Pkteo Gtimazu, Doge of Venice (1741-1752) 
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Alm's-bag embroidered with figures in relief. Trench 
art. xivtli century*. 

Money-bag, embroidered with silk and enhanced with 
pearls. French art, xvi century- 

THE ESCARCEILE 

In the escarcelle or nroncy-bag, which hung by people's 
aide (whence : purse-eiiffer) were put the purse and various 
objects which were later put in the ginllc itself, and afterwards 
in the • flap • (often an enormous bag from which sweets 
and fruits were produced to be offered to ladies). They were 
then transferred to the doublet, or a pouch under the left arm- 
pit. Pockets did not come into use until the advent of the 
wide hose of the xvith century: but the escarcclles^ reappeared 
in women's attire during the Revolution, when, in order tn 
imitate tiie antique, scantily clad women, adopted draped ro^s 
and at the sarao time began to use the Roman reticule, which 
they misnamed ridicule. 

Ecclesiastical biretta, embroidered with silk and 
enhanced with pearls. France, xvith century. 

Parses, from the xvith to the xviiith century. 

In the middle of the room, in six glass-eases : 

Chasubles and copes {Collection of), of velvet and silk, 
embroidered with silk and gold, on red, blue and white 
grounds, etc. Italian, Flemish, Frcncli, and Spanish art. 
Late xvth, and xvith century. 


cotouns 

Oriental races were fond of attaching a symbolic meaning to 

colours. The Church and the Middle Ages did hkewi«. 

The liturgical colours, that is to say those canonic^/ ador- 
ed for public worship, were white, a symbol of pun > • S • 
standing for hope in the life to come; r«l. m 
the blood of the martjTs; black, the emblem o 
Church, having been wedded to Christ, Wack 

ing and it i, fir that ttanon tliat prirtt. »tn f .n.bUch- 
However, thb funereal colour did not appea 
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princes of the Clnirch triumphant , as a testimony to this tri- 
umph, they began to wear imperiai purple (Violet hued- 
purplc, not a bright red one, had constituted, in tlie time of 
the Roman emperors, the distmctive character of supreme 
power; it was of Phcenician origin. Tyrian purple was extrac- 
ted from a shell-fish peculiar to the coasts of that region). 
But when violet became the episcopal colour, it bore a two- 
fold signification, viz mourning and sovereignty , hence kings 
wore violet for their mourning whilst their consorts dressed 
in wliite. 

In the same symbolical turn of mmd, religious orders sought 
for suggestive colours in the choice of their apparel. \Vhen 
the Benedictine monks founded the house of Cluny, in order 
to cut themselves adrift from the horrors of the century, they 
clothed themselves in black; but soon (middle of the xiith 
century) when they began to vaunt that magnificence whicli 
scandalised St. Bemard. a reaction took place in the order 
itself. Then other Benedictines, in the rival establishment 
of Citeaux, adopted white to emphasize their role of reformers. 
Likewise, the Dominican friars who founded the Inquisition, 
chose white robes because they Intended to purify the wrld. 
The Carthusians, Augustinians, Premonstratensians and Serv- 
ites (White-Mantles) also wore white robes. Grey and brown, 
lustreless colours, being signs of humility and poverty, became 
the mendicant orders, such as the Franciscans, etc.. Saint Louis 
and Louis XI selected these colours for their own personal 
use, botJi as a matter of taste, the foimer out of modesty and 
the latter out of pride. Colours liad a meaning amongst 
laymen just as amongst the clergy ; green was set aside for 
fools and insolvent debtors; j*dlow denoted traitors r”'! Jews. 
In the xivth centurv and mor<» p^rwcnllw ?n thr. vv''^ ^ Inn 
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ered » to them at festival times). The early xvith cent- 
iirj’ showed a passionate taste for motley; this was carried 
out with countless colours hy Introducing the slit or vent (a 
reminiscence of the battle of Marignan. from which the con- 
querors returned which their clothes cut to shreds). By way 
of reaction, the xviith century grew sober-minded, it took a 
fancy to black or dark shaded velvets, which were ornamented • 
with lace and fine linen (see Lace-work). Ladies of modest 
means wore grey (gris), hence tlic word grisetle. 

Fragments of a baldaquin or a mantle, of red velvet, 
inlaid with heraldic leopards, embroidered with gold 
thread and female figures, embroidered with polychromatic 
, silks. English workmanship, early xivth century. {These 
remarkable fragments have been pieced together in the 
form of a chasuble). 

the encush leopards 

\\ljcn the Kormans had conquered England, they displayed 
the two Norman leopards on the escutcheon of the new king- 
dom. When England annexed Guyenne, which also bore n 
golden leopard on a field gules, the English -added this third 
leopard to their own. After they had been driven from France 
during the xvth century, they lost successively Normandy 
and Guyenne, but still retained the leopards. 

On the other hand, tlic feathers which top the Britisli coat 
of arms stand in commemoration of the battle of Poitiers (Ifon- 
day, 19th September 1356), when the King of France, John the 
Good, who was wearing this plume on his helmet, surrendered 
to the Black Prince. As for the motto « Hanni soil mat 
pense », it was given to the Order of the Garter, founded in 
1350 by Edward III, the father of the Black Prince. The 
French language, imported into England by the Norm&ns. 
continued to be used in all official documents from the xith 
century emwards. Jt was iWiJy in 136J that this same King 
Edward decided to replace it by the English language. 

Corporal cases, fragments of orfrays and altar-cloths, 
embroidered with silk and gold. Italian, Flemish, French, 
and Spanish art, xvth and xvith centurj*. 
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Embroideries, orlrays, and braids of Cologne material, 
decorated with personages wth painted and in laid faces. 
Rhenish art, xvth and xvitli century. 

Against the wall. West side : 

Copes, chasubles, dalmatics and caporal cases of 
velvet with gold and silk embroideries, xvijth century. 

In front 0} the wwdensrs, Souik side ; 

Silk Chasubles, embroidered with silk and gold ; xviith 
century. 

Mantle ol a statue of the Virgin, embroidered with silk 
and gold on a silver ground. Spanish act, .W’liith century. 

/« front of the windows, North side, going to the left, first 
windoio 

Wrought material called « lissu pochc », linen and red 
silk, Italian art. xtvth century. 

A band of grey sdk, embroidered with silk and gold, 
decorated with grotesques, water*n>Tnphs, chimeras, cupids, 
etc. Italian art, with century. 

Yellow silk valance, embroidered with polychrome 
figures, and infant savages. (Trimmings from the bed of 
Pierre dc Gondi) French art, xviilh century. 

In front of the second window : 

Two dalmatics decorated with the arms of the dukes 
of Bar and Lorraine. Late xvith or xviith century. 
(The heraldic orfrays were later arranged on a flowered 
silk material). 

In front of the third window : 

Sacerdotal ornaments of white damask, embroidered 
with gold, xvnth or early xvinth century. From Autun. 

Aroutwl iJiA tiviw. *, 

Six tapestries from the History ol Saint Stephen 
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series. French art, about 1500, From the church of Saint 
Ftienne, at Auxerre. This admirable piece of workmanship 
represents, in a scries of tableaux divided off by small 
columns or trees, episodes from the life of St, Stephen and 
which attended the discovery of liis relics. From end to 
end, the entire piece measures forty-four metres, Tlicse 
hangings were originally intended to decorate the choir 
of {he catl\cdral, immediately abov'c the stalls, hut they 
were little used for that purpose. During the sacking 
of Auxerre by the Huguenots, they disappeared. After 
much exchanging and purchasing, the Cluny Museum suc- 
ceeded in bringing them together again. Kccent cleaning 
has revived their splendid colouring Kooms XXVIII, 
XXXIX and XXXI). 

In jrames ; 

Christ blessing the world. Fragment of a Flemish tap- 
estry. (From the Brussels workshops). About 2500. 

The Worship ol the Goldeo Calf. Embroidery of 
silks, gold, and silver. French art, 2515. From a piece 
of furniture used at Frands I's coronation. 

Adam and Eve in the earthly Paradise. High-relief 
silk embroidery,, enhanced with gold. English (?) art, 
xviith century. 

AgaUi$t the walls : 

Two chests. French art, xvith century. 

Two side-boards (restored), French art, xvith century. 
Forming a frame for the tapestries are : 

Decorative fragments of carved wood, from French 
furniture of the xvith century. 

Fragments of friezes and portions of enclosure screens 
from various churches. French art, early xvith century. 
Most of these panels, having been taken to the store- 
rooms of the abbey church of Saint-Denis during the Revol- 
ution, have since been cut about and completed with 
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modem additions, to be used as wall-decorations in the 
church. They were afterwards taken down, and have 
recently been brought toother by the Cluny Museum. 
Several of these fragments of carved oak may be safely 
said to come from the chapel at the chateau of Gaillon, built 
about 1510, by Georges d*Amboise, archbishop of Rouen 
and brother of Jacques d'Amboise, abbot of Cluny, who 
had built the Hotel of Cluny twenty years earlier. 

Especially noticeable, near the heo South u'indows, are : 

Four panels of carved oak, decorated with grotesques, 
from the same chapel. Franco-ltallan art, 1510. 


Room XXVI U 

OviV Garments and Embroideries 

D uring the Middle Ages, just as now>a-da>’9, popular gar- 
ments, which required to be adaptable to working require- 
ments, were plam, dose-fitting and varied N'cry little. It 
was not so with those worn by the nobility; from tlie xiith to 
the xivth century, men as wU as ivomcn wore long robes, but 
these fell into disfavour during the reign of Charles VI. Then, 
luxury with regard to dress, whiiii hart appeared from the 
time of St-Louis, became extravagant. The lords adopted 
short tight coats, often made of two diSerently coloured, and 
afterwards multicoloured, materials, on which were reproduced 
the tinctures of the armorial bearings. Gentlemen and ladies 
were ornamented with coats of arms in silk and velvet. Men’s 
foot-wear, imitating their armour, was pointed (shoes « a 
la poulaine ») and the pewt grew gradually to cm inordinate 
length. When the curve reached up to the knees, it was neces- 
sary to keep the points up with a cord. At the same’time, 
the head-gear developed to rimilar proportions ; the ladies 
wore immense « hennins » (cone-shaped hats) adorned with 
fiocards (veils) and ribbons. These outrageous fashions caused 
« no little ridicule » amongst the people. Wlien the French 
nobiiity were beaten in the battle of Agincourt (14x5), it was 
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safd that their shortened coats were « more convenient for 
fleeing before the enemy ». 

' As for the v.’tsjing of furs, which dates back to barbaric 
epochs, and was perpetuated under the Merovingians and 
C^olingians, it was still prevalent throughout the Middle 
Ages. In the year 1300, I^ris possessed 344 furriers. Our 
ancestors - cliiefly employed Northern squirrels under the 
names of iHtnevrr (vair and menu-vait), for making mantles, 
counterpanes and shoes. Cinderella's slipper was made of 
« vair a (squirrel), not of i verre a (glass). In six months 
Philip the Long (1316) used 6346 skins for his clothes. On 
Jean the Fearless’s cradle (1371), a single covering rug needed 
1200 ermine skins. This very costly fur was exclusively set 
apart for the use of the nobility. 

MeanivhiJe the Jong robe, irJach had beeo repadiated hy 
fashionable folks in ^e xivth century, had not completely 
disappeared under I>ouis XII. It was srill worn as an indoor 
garment, for castle chambers were cold : the » dreSsing-gown » 
has even been handed down to us. As to^vn attire, Francis I 
and hb sumptuous friends abandoned it. wearing short coats 
instead. This new fashion definitely permitted the wearing 
of the sword which, for three centuries, was part of the civilian 
dress. 

Henry III, the roy-femme (asd'Aubign^ named him), adopted 
for himself and his favorites all the mincing coquetries of 
feminine attire 5 dressed, combed and wearing the head-dress 
of a woman, with pearb round his neck, in his hair and ears, 
he originated the idea of adding to the lower part of hb doublet, 
that paunch which gave' the stomach a swollen appearence, 
just as the ladies of the xvth century had padded their skirts 
to feign pregnancy. In return, he did a^vay 'with the « bra- 
guette' B as being too mascuUne and he adopted tight hose 
after the Greek or <t greguesque » style, hence the name gregties 
(breeches) which still holds. 

The fancy of wearing a mask, already started In Charles Vi’s 
reign, was revived under Francb I, and the fashion became 
popular. Being very convenient at the outset to maintain 
the secrecy of amorous intrigues, it soon became so indispens- 
able that decorum itself decreed that ladies should not venture 
forth without covering their faces with a mask. However, tlib 
oiask, being the privilege of the nobility, remained forbidden 
to middle-cla^ women. 
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In five flat f/ass-cfls« : 

Civil garments, coat and waistcoat, serge and silk with 
trimmings. France, xviith century. 

Rollers oi silk foulard, embroidered %>nth silk ; silken 
rollers, cnibro'idcrcd with silk, gold and silver, xvuth cen- 
tury. 

Trimmings of a Kidys bodice; xviith century. 

Panniers, tops, and middla portions of garments, etc. 
France, xvinth century. 

Dalmatics of velvet, embroidered with silk and gold. 
France, xvith centur)’. 

Dalmatics of white and green sUk, embroidered in 
relief. France and Spain, xvwth century. 

In ihtet rcall cases : 

Man’s collar, of sUk embroidered with gold. France, 
late xvith century. 

Early lolated taoa, made after imported models of 
Chinese fans. Venice, xvith century. (Paper cut out to 
imitate Venice lace, ribs of ivory or painted mica). 

Pans painted on vellum, silk and paper, with ribs of 
ivoTj’, etc. France, xvii and xvinth century. 

Leather-glovas, embroidered, painted, etc. Late xviiith 
and early sixth century. 

Two medaUlooB of polychromatic, figured satin. 
French art, late xvinth century. From Marie-Antoinette's 
boudoir at Trianon, 

Venetian roh® of silk, late xvith century. 

Bigglna, ladies’, prls*. and children’s; also a man’s 
bonnet, xviiith century. 

Ladies' ioadgear; various provinces of Centrai Lh- 
rope. xvmth century. 
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tlEADGEAR 

Very few fashions have undergone so many changes as that 
of headgear : chapels, bonnets, amices (for hiding the ears) 
coifs, chaperons, etc. 

From the ixth to the xiith century « chapels » were ador- 
ned with peacock or flamingo feathers in the xiiith and 
xtvth, decorations of orfrays,' enhanced with gold, pearls and 
precious stones, became the fashion ; this luxury in head- 
gear developed enormously towards the end of that xivth 
century, under the influence of Isabel of Bavaria, the gay 
nife of Charles \7, the mad king; the escoffion oi that period 
was a kind of enormous cushion netted with jewelry, or again 
it was sometimes made up of starched linen (see the portrait 
of Jeanne de Laval, the wife of good king Rend), it preceded 
tlie which was more imposing still, with its thin cone 

\shich raeasijred as much as a yard in length when w’orn by 
noble ladies, or two feet in the attire of middle-class ^s■omen. 

The h$nnia was adorned, behind, ^vith a veil or flocard which 
hung as low as the ground, and was held up under the left arm 
^ben the lady was on horseback. Tht chaperon, though sim- 
pler, was nevertheless highly complicated and also varied consid- 
erably from the xuth to the xivth century ; being used both 
by men and women, it was made of cloth, velvet, or silk. 
Ladies’ chaperons were but a head-covering raised in front 
and protecting the nape and ears; at the end of thexvth cent- 
urj% it was cut short in the rear and lengthened on the sides ; 
in tile xvith it was nothing but a band of cloth placed on the 
head and hanging down behind, of velvet for noble ladies and 
of cloth for the • sous-dames » (under-ladies). Finally, in 
the xviith century the middle-class \TOmen remained the sole 
wearers of the chaperon, wliich became their distinctive sign. 

_As for masculine hats, they consisted of three parts, vie : the 
' which surrounded the face, the j^uleron which covered 

tlie head, and the rornrffr.akind of pennant which hung on the 
back or side and grew very long, falling as low as the girdle 
whCTcon it was rolled. The ^ken ekniijse (shoulder-knot) 
v.hich French university professors still wear, is a relic of the 
ancient chaperon. 

From the xiiith centurj- onwards.'men wore, in addition to 
the chaperon, felt bonnets the shape and sire of which were 
continually changing ; they were adorned with an enseigne 
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(badge) or affique (kind of bauble), generally made of a more or 
less predous metal, sometimes enamelled or enriched wth 
pearls, but always decorated with some sort of symbol (see 
lifonzesand Pewters). Louis XI wore on his hat plain badges 
of lead in the image of the Virgin and saints 

In the middle 0} the room.ttt a piece o) jurnilure utthwings: ■ 

SampIesofvelvet(!ktampeil,cut.curIed,etc ) DamaskB, 
brocades and brocatelles. Italian, French and Spanish 
art, from the xivth to the xviith centurj' 

On a sland beiiveen the two vindoirs : 

Specimens of embroideries, from the Xlth to the 
xvith century. 

Two fragznents of clotb ot gold, decorated tvith 
animaJs. Oriental art, xith and xiith century. 

Braid of blue sQk embroidered with gold, bearing the 
arms of France, XiiUh century. 

Material of blue silk, embroidered with Cyprus gold, 
decorated with fantastic animals, xivth century. 

Pictures in silk embroidery. French or Italian art, 
.xvth century. 

Saiat Peter, silk embroidery enhanced tvith gold. Ital* 
ian art, late xvith century. 

Near the door : 

Two scenes from lives of saints. Pictures in silk 
embroidery, enhanced with silver and gold threads. Italian 
art, late xvth century. 

Boll’s bed, sUk embroidered with gold. France, late 
.xvmh century'. 

On the tpalls : 

Two panels of tapestry from the « Story of Saint 
Stephen » series. French art, about 1500 (See, page i54)- 

Small tapestries with figures, lords and ladies, and 
gallant inscriptions. German act, late xvth century. 
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Altar-cloth, embroidered with silk, silver and gold 
threads; divided into four portions .‘legends of Saint Mark 
and Saint John. Cologne workmanship, Xivth century. 

Hanging of lawn, embroidered with silk ; scenes from 
the Old Testament. Swiss art, 1574.' 

Decorative Iragznents of carved wood, from French 
furniture of the xvith century. 

Two friezes, of carved wood, by Alonso Berruguete. 

. Spanish art, early xvith century. 

Ntar ihe door ; 

Head of Saint Peter. Fragment of a tapestry. French 
art, 1594. This piece is the only one remaining from a 
set of twelve tapestries which made up the « History of 
Sdnt Feter » series, executed in Paris by Duboutg, after 
cartoons designed by Lerambert, for Saint Merry’s ^urch. 


Room XXIX — Laccwork 

LACEWORK 

T he . various works to which the generic name of lacswork is 
given at the present day, ate of comparatively more recent 
creation than is imagined, since they only date from the Re- 
naissance. Lace is really only a kind of improved embroidery, 
and on this account its origin may be said to date back to very 
ancient times ; Homer and Isaiah speak of light materials with 
embroidered designs. Regular fine lacework has been found 
in Copt tombs of the xvth century, and a kind of gold lace in 
S^ndinavian tombs. The Anglo-Saxons evinced in early 
times a marked partiality for embroidered garments. In the 
xith century Queen Edith and Queen^ Stathilda embroidered 
ejath with the help of their fadies-in-waiting. Throughout 
tlic feudal period, the suzerain’s wife gathered round her in her 
manor the daughters of the vassals (chamber-maids) and 
taught' them fancj’-work.whilst* the lord himself instmeted 
young nobles (varlets) in. the soldiering profession. Nuns, dur- 
ing the long, peaceful hours in convents, whiled arvay time by 
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doing work which the xrvth century called e nonnains’work *. 
Was this'lace? Not yet, for it was only in the xvth century 
that a few types of early kcewotk made their appearance on 
Flemish pictures ; and in the xvith century, on Italian por- 
traits. However, even at the end of the xvith century, books 
of patterns designed in Northern Italy only contain purely 
geometrical models, the lines of which are almost architect- 
nral. and the work was aliW crude ; lacewotk was bcing%volved. 
The first attempt at this new craft was the embroidering of 
cloth, the material between the embroideries being cut away 
{point coupe ) ; then the cloth grew* more and mere open-worked 
(drcu'ii threads) so much so that it finally disappeared. The 
needle alone was plied and created the support at the same 
time as the omarnentation. Tlic craft became less cramped 
and more delicate : Venice, Milan and Genoa, {which towns 
probably derived their inspiration Irom the East, or from the 
Saracens of Sicily, or again from conquered Dalmatia) multi- 
plied the ingenious nature of the workmanship, exported 
their products, and vast sums of money flowed into Italy- 
At the same time. Flanders working with spindles, improved 
its art; France did not possess any yet. Catherine dft’ Medici 
imported transalpine productions into this country', together 
with her suite and manoers, whilst England, under Henry VIII 
in XJ17 and under Elizabeth in 1572. struggled against these 
productions and those of Flanders. For a century, the French 
nobility ruined tlwmselvcs by purchasing lacc-trlramings 
nun(s) which cost fabulous prices; Henry IV's plain tastes 
and the sumptuary laws of l^uis XIII met whith very little 
success when they attempted to prevent the financial ruin of 
France ; in the wardrobe of Cinq Mars, in 1642. three hundred 
sets of lace adornments iverc found. As usual, the middle 
classes began to copy the luxury of the nobility; vainly did 
Louis XllI attempt to react and turn public taste towards 
fine Dutch linen which was soberer in aspect and cheaper in 
price. The very ilay of his death saw the reappearance of lace- 
work, and his widow, Anne of Austria, shrouded his mortal 
remains therein. Alazarin resumed the struggle without any 
appreciable success and a new decree prohibiting lace w-as issued. 
At length. Colbert discovered the true remedy (1665). 
for Venetian laceworkcrs and founded a French school for 
needle lace-working ; the processes were identical, but French 
thread being finer and more supple, the new products surpass- 
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(d all others. Louis XIV adopted Uiem and gave them a name : 
t point de France 1. Great artists designed mod^s for the 
Normandy w orkshops ; in particular, Alenfon produced lace net- 
%TOrk, and Argentan chain-work. Meanwhile, the Venetian 
Senate condemned the deserting workers to death, and at 
Brussels an act of 1698 threatened with t severe chastise- 
ments » all the lacc-u’orkers who should emigrate. Jleanwhile 
lace had begun to be manufactured all over Europe. 

During the course of the xviith and xvinth centuries, 
this craft produced valuable works of art : in Venice and 
Normandy Jace-workers plied the needle, and in Flanders and 
Milan, the spindle, tn England, the styles varied according 
to the teigtis. but a preference for Flemish work was always pre- 
dominant Towards the end of thd xviiith century, lace 
became quite common, and this popularity caused its vogue to 
decrease amongst the higher classes. Maric-Antoinette prefer- 
red plain muslins to them ; under this Queen the fashion 
thanged ; evetj'where the decline ol lace was manifest. Then 
looms wxre invented, mechantcat work supplanted manual 
labour, coramcrec killed the art of lace-making, leisure hours 
were lacking and lace-working died out. 

fn front of the vindows : 

CoUfir and culls of Venetian nccdle-Jncc ; point de rose 
Iponto in aria), xviitli centurj’. 

V'enetinn lace, nccdlc-madc ; a Hat rose, w’ith figures. 

Large bed-spread (or tabic-cloth) consisting of 72 square 
pieces, embroidered net- work with insertion, decorated with 
figures; * point coupd » bands. Karly XVlith century. 

droirmf Hie room, tn flat gfass cases; Eaitcrn stJe, tiro r.iirt? 

Strip ol needle-lace decorated with figures. Vrniw, 
alwut 15S0. 

Table-cloth of linen, ornamented witli ““tripi ol 
similar to the foregoing. Venice, XVtitU teutur>S 

l.tncn table-cloth embroidered witli grren rifV- 
Utc xvxUi century. ^ 

Unen table-cloth, oniamenlcd with bUi|" 
made Ucc. Milan. xvtUh century. 


«'V»T ■i.Ntisai 
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Norlhmi side, m three cases : 

Bed-spread, point coup^ and Venetian lace, needle* 
made Venice, xvitli century. 

Man’s collar of Dutch linen, edged w ith Flemish spindle* 
made lace. About 1636. 

Centre-piece, point coupd and nccdlc-Iace. Venice, 
xvith century. 

Lace collar and cuffs, Flemish (?) spindle-madc found 
in a lady’s tomb at the Chateau d'Usson (Auvergne), 
where Queen Margot lived in dUgracc from 1587 to 1605. 

Spindle-made laco of unknown origin, probably from 
Slesvig 01 Germany. Early xviith century. (The portrait 
of King Christian IV of Denmark shows similar collar and 
cuffs), 

Tire woRKSHors or Slesvic 

Christian IV, who ascended the I>anish throne in 1588, estab- 
lished the Slesvig workshops during the early years of his reign. 
Work was carried out there, not only by women, but also by 
old men who wore bags over their beards to prevent them 
from being caught up by the spindles. Some of the king's shirts 
preser\’ed in the Rosenterg museum, and Jiis portrait at Hamp- 
ton Court, ofler lace-work identical with the above specimens, 
which consequently may be said to date back to the end of the 
x^^th century. 

Alb of Venetian guipure; needle-lace. Late jcvuth cent- 
ury. , 

Western side, in fuo cases ; 

Lady’s garment of Venetian gmpure, needle-lace. Early 
xvuth century. 

Corporal of lace. Spanish art, xvuth century. 

I/aco from Flanders, spindle-made. Binebes, Malinea, 
and Valenciennes workshops, xvuth century. 

Close by, in a small square glass-case : 

Collar for state occasions, known as Colbert's ; Venetian 
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guipure, needle-made, about 1664. A peerless piece of 
workmanship. 

In a g/ass pulpit : 

Table cloth of linen, embroidered with polychrome silk. 
Italian art; early xviith century. 

Beti£e6n the two windows : 

Altar-cloth, cotton-cmbroidered linen, representing the 
Virgin, saint Catherine and saint Barbara. Alsatian or 
German workmanship. Dated 1590. 

COTTO.N 

Cotton fabrics were brought to France at the time of the first 
Crusades, but their fabrication, w-hich soon became a source 
of national wealth, only dates from the xvnth century. 

Men's Bonnets and women’s Bigglus. Alsatian work- 
manship, xvnith and xviiith century. 

In th€ midle of the room, in a hexagonal case : 

Bonnot of the Emperor Charles the Fifth ; embroidery 
on cloth and spindle-made lace. Flemish art, early xvith 
century. 

CHARLES Tim FIFTH'S BONNET 

Needle-work was greatly in favour in the Low-Countries 
as early ns the xivth century, and was part of female 
education ; Charles the Rfth >rishecl to do more tlian protect 
tVus art, so he decreed its practice. This bonnet, which he 
u-ore under the croun, comes from the workshops of that 
period. Before being purcliased by the Cluny Museum, it was 
included in the Treasury of Bile cathedral. 

Bottom of an alb of drawn thread. Late xvnth cent- 
ury. 

Around the room : 

Three tapestry panels from the e History’ of Saint 
Stephen* series. French work, about 1500. (See page 184). 
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Siirroundins the tapestries .* 

DecorativB iragmanta of carved wood, from French 
furniture, xvith century. 

Dais of Spanish and French retables, xvth and xvith 
century. 


Room XXX — Silk materials 

Articles of exceptional rareness are gathered together in this 
room and atloiD the art of silk working to he followed in 
all tts developments. 

Various frames, on the southern cyma ; in a gilt frame : 

Maiorlal of figured sUk. Oriental art, Xitth century. 
Found in the tomb of Pierre Lombard, (d. i:6o), in Saint 
Marcel's church, Paris. 

Material of silk and gold. HUpano^Arab art (xiiith 
century). Found in a child’s tomb, at Villalcaaar, Spain. 

In six 6fflcA frames, from left io right : 

Oriental damask, xith century. Fragment o! the Em- 
peror Henry H (saint Henrys’) dalmatic. 

Silk material enhanced with Cyprus gold, decorated 
with fleuTs de lys and fantastic animals. French or Ita- 
lian art. ximh century. 

Gold brocaded dress material, decorated with fantastic 
animals, palm-trees and women. Lucca or Palermo art, 
xivth century. 

Material of polychrome silk, decorated with peacocks 
combatant, Sassanidc inspiration. Oriental art (date and 
origin doubtful). 

Material of polychrome silk, known as « the tamer of 
Coirc*. Byzantine or Syrio-Grccian art, vth or vith century. 
« The red partridge ». Copt tapestry, vith century. 
Foulard, painted silk. Oriental art, vith century. 
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Braid of silk, dyed purple, Byzantine art, Vlith century, 
cc The Quadriga u. SUk material, yellow figures, blue 
ground. Byzantine art, vith century. From the Treasure 
at Aix-la-Chapellc. 

Nine iragmenta of silk materials and gold brocaded 
dress materials. Oriental art, xnth century. 

Blue serge, embroidered with gold, decorated with 
fleurs de lys. French art, xiii century. 

Near by, in small frames : 

Brocaded satin decorated nith Hons combatant and 
Koranic inscriptions. Spanish art imitating Mussulman 
materials, middle of the xvth century. 

Brocatel decorated with yellow lions combatant, on a 
red ground. Oriental style. Italian art, late xvth century. 

•*' Above these : 

Copo of purple velvet embroidered with gold ; Englbh 
art, xvith century. 

To'iffirrfs the entrance doors, in frames : 

Woollen materials, Roman art. Found at Mayence. 
Clave, silk embroidered. Copt art, ivth century'. 
Talleta, blue, with gold figures, Copt art, vith cent- 
ury (?). 

Damask, Copt'art, Vith century. 

Polychrome lace hraids, Cologne material, XVth century. 
Tuneral masks. Copt art, ivlh to vith century. 
Brocatel. Ilispano-Morcsque art, xivth century-. 

On the KorlJiern nail, in revolving frames. 

Collecliou of Copt znatevials, Grecian’ art from Egypt, 
nird and ivih century ; claves and orfrays of tapestry, 
braids, fragmonts of carpets and clothing, found in tombs 
at Akmin, Antinoe, etc. 
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Near by, in a glass-pulpit : 

Hair-nets and retictJlea.of polychrome lace (or knitting) 
Copt workmanship, iitrd and ivtU centuries. 

fn <i piece o/ (uriuhtre vitk utitgs - 
Collection ol xnatafials of silk, damasks, wought mater- 
ial, brocades and broct^tels, etc. Arabian, Sicilian (Paler- 
mo), Spanisl}, Italian (V'enicc, Lucca), Trench art, of the 
xnuh and xivth centuries. 

Cotton materials, stencil printed, imitating brocades 
and brocatels. German art from the xiiith to the xivth 
century. 

Brocades and brocatels. Italian and French art. 
xvtb century. 

Figured satins. Italian art. xvtb century'. 

Fcversiblc damasks. Italian art, XMth century. 
Woollen damask. Spanidi art, xvth centUTj\ 

Figured satin and scrgc. Spanish art, xvith century. 
Orlrays of gold brocade, brocatcl orfraj3. Italian art, 
late xvtb century. 

At the other end of the room : 

Open-worked door from the Abbey of Saint-Rirtuier 
(Somme). 


Room XXX] — Linen ArtieJes 
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In three cases, Western side : 

TJndor linen, o! stitched cloth. Alsace and Normandy, 
xviith and xviiith century. 

Chomise of cloth, cotton mittens, damasked tabledinen. 
France, Xviiith century. 

ItAKDKERCIlIEi'S 

Handkerchiefs were of extreme rareness, both in the xvth 
and up to the end of thcxvtth century. Louts XI’s queen only 
posseted three, and Henry IV, five. Noses were \viped cither 
on the cuffs or \vith the fingers. However, since forks had 
not j'ct been invented, and people ate out of a common dish 
with the fingers of their right band, good breeding required 
that >vcU*bred persons should mpe their noses exclusively 
with their left hand. Besides, from very ancient times, the 
left hand has ahva>s been reserved lor unclean porposes and 
most religions consider tho left hand'Sido os unlucky: bad 
omens come from tiie left (senestre), hence the word sinister. 
This superstition, which b to bo found among the Greeks. 
Romans, Jc^rs, Mussulmans. Chrbtians, etc. still exbts. The 
impenitent tliicf was naJlcfl on the left; Cod classes the repro' 
bate on hb left, the Son sits on the right of hb Father, vbitors of 
note sit on the right of their host, etc. 

Ladies' collars, France, xviilh century. 

Patterns o! embroidery and ladies’ handiwork. France, 
xvinth century. 

In two pieces of furniture with wings ; Northern side : 

1® Lace-work (Types and samples of), necdlc-niadc 
and spindle-made, from the late xvth to the late xviiith 
centurj'. 

2® Embroidered lace nets, from the xvith to the 
xvmth centurj'. 

Between the two, in a fiat glass<ase : 

Men’s waistcoats. France (Louis XV and Loub XVI). 
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Near by, in a glass-pulpit : 

Ha i r -nets and reticules, of polychrome lace (or knitting) 
Copt workmanship, nird and ivth centuries. 

In a Piece of furniture unth u-tngs . 

Collection ol materials of sOfc, damasks, wrought mater- 
ial, brocades and brocatels, etc. Arabian, Sicilian (Paler- 
mo), Spanish. Italian (Venice. Lucca), French art, of the 
xinth and xivth centuries. 

Cotton materials, stencil printed, imitating brocades 
and brocatels. German art from the xinth to the xivth 
century. 

Brocades and brocatels. Italian and French art. 
xvth century. 

Figured satins. Italian art, xvth century. 

Reversible damasks, Italian art, XMth centurj'. 
Woollen damask. Spanish art, xvth ccnturj*. 

Figured satin and serge. Spanish art, xvith centurj’. 

Orfrnys of gold brocade, brocatcl orfrays. Italian art, 
late xvth century. 

At the other end of the room : 

from the Abbey of Saint-Riquier 


Room XXXI — Linen Articles 


In front of the window : 


Robe of cloth, 
xvith centurj’. 


embroidered with flax thread. 


Venice, 


In the middle of the 
Lower portion 
Chain, needle-made 
xviiith century. 


room, in a square case : 
ol an alb in « point de France »; 
lace. Argentan workshops. Early 
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Altar, 19, 20, 36, 127, 150, 263, 
169, igt ; — screen, 45. 
Andirons, 101. 

AqnamanQes, 76. 

Ardj, 27, 35. 

Armduln, 80, 144. 

Araonrs, 3)4, 95, 100. 

Anas, 93, 94, 93, 707. 

Sadjes, 70. 

Boldaqain, 783. 

Basin, 736. 

Beard and IWr (TUe), 102 . 

Be^ *445 — spread. 193. 
BeUairs, 87. 

<89. 

Blndiag«. 61, 137. 

Blretta, sSi. 

Boat><bapcd feetptaele, 177. 

Dolls, 95. 

Bonnets, 180, i89, 195 
Boanlret, 53. 

Books, 139. tci ; pfaj'cr-Looks, 
iCo, 167. ’ 

Bowl, 757. 

®*^8Mdine and Brigands (The), 
Brocades. 790, 796, 797^ igg, 

Brocatels, 790, 197, 798. 

”• ” 9 * ‘ 31 . 

Bucentanr, 83. 

78, 746, 103. 

Caleodar, leo. 

Cameos, 172. 

^‘llesticVs, 97, 97, rjq |.o 
?Pl'0l3. aO. 22.2i. ',7. ’i X ,, 
79. 99. 169. =ioV' 

Ol, 772 . 

Castcts, 02, 72. 86. 87, 97, 96. 
720**'*’**'*' *5*. rOj, 163, 


Cciliiii;, T 4 S. 

Celestial spBere, 74. 

Ceramic, toS. 

Chains for obstracting the streets, 
40 ; snsfiesslon, — 121. 
Chalices. 131. 

Chairs (Sedan), ICS. 

Chamber, 141 . 

Cliambetlains, 60 . 

Chasuble, 181, 184, 200. 

Checks. 72. 

Chest. 01 , 82, 93, Z85. 

Chndfcit’s to>'S, 73 , 77 . 

Christ, 86. Sm CnidOx, Statnes. 
Ctboria, 137. 

Civil condition, rCo. 

Clasp. 167. 

Clocks, 146 % — and watches, 

i 7 i. 

Closc'Sloob, 111. 

Coach, 104 , 104 , ion, 

Collar, 792, 194, 199. 

Coloms, 181 . 

Comb, 80 , 150. 

Condition of the Jews, 137 . 

Copes. 761, 1S4, 197, 200. 
Copper, 7 S- 
Corporation*, 71 . 

Collon, 165 , 199. 

Counter*, 70, 72. 

Credence-taliks, 73 . 

Cross, ISO, 131 , 727, 129; double 
— 120; prt>ces.*lonal — 132. 
Crowns, 140, 1C7, 168. 

Croriers, 130, 737, 157. 

Cniciflx, 131 . 

Cup, loS, 128, 129, t 39 i > 5 '’l 
C iitkry, 91. 

Dalmatio, 184, 188. 

Damasceubig, 97. 

Damask. 184, 190. 198, 199. 
Di'lorme (riinibeil), 49 
DetU, 78. 


It) Block typed 


numlets refer to spedal MUeei. 
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Opposite, i« a vail case : 

Cope and chasuble, embroidered. French art, xvitb 
century*. 

Around the room 

Panels of tapestry from the « Hbtory of saint Stephen > 
series. French art, about 1500 (See page 184). 

Table-cloths ; tapestry* stitching. Spain, With cent- 
ury. Bearing the arms and motto of Isabella, Queen of 
Spain (Elizabeth of France, daughter of King Henry II, 
second wife of Philip II). Bated 156S. 

Small-stitch tapestry. (Elizabeth of England and 
ladies in court costume). English art, late .with centurj’. 

Spionlag wheels and winders, from the xvith to 
the xviiith century. 

False door 0! carvxd oak, from the Chitcau of Gaillon. 
French art, about 1510. 
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Altar, 19, 30, j6, i2t, 150, 163, 
169, 191 ; •— screen, <3. 
Andirons, 101. 

AioatnanUes, 76. 

Arch, at, 33. 

Amidialrs, 80, 144. 

Armours, 94, 93, too 
Arms, 93. 94, 93, lor. 

Sadies, 70. 

Saldaquln, 183. 
llasla, 13C. 

Beard and Hair (The), 182. 

Bed, 144 5 — spread, 193. 

Bellosrs, 67. 

Illntos, 18S. 

Biedla^, 61, 131. 

Itlretlt, i9t. 

Doat>shap»l receptacle, 171. 

Bolt*, 93. 

Bonnets, sSo, t8$. 105. 

Boanlvet, 33. 

Books, 139, lOi 5 pms'erdxwts, 
s6o, 161. 

BonI, 137, 

Drljjandtne and Brigands (The), 
100. 

Brocades, 190, 196, 197, 199. 
Brocaded Mtlns, 197; hgured — 
18S, 198. 

BrocaleU, 190, 197, 19S. 

Bfoares, 74, 73, 76, 87, 119, 131, 

Bucentaur, 8J. 

Cabinet, 61. 78, 146, 183 
Calendar. I60. 

CamwM, 173, 

Candlesilcll*, gt, 97, isg, 140. 

a«, S3, 38, 31, 43, 49, 54. 

Urpet, 78, 99, 169, 300. 

Cases, 6:, 173. 

Caskets, 62, 73, 86, 87, 91, 08, 
97, tsq, 130. 151, 153,162, 163. , 
*70. I 


CeRLti;, 241. 

Ccicstbl sphere, 74. 

Ceramic, loS. 

Chains for obstructing (he streets, 
40: snspensloQ, — S2t. 
CliaUcrs, 131. 

Chain (Sedan), ICS 
Cbamlscr. 111. 

CliamtierUlns, 00. 

Chasuble, i8t, 184, 200. 

Checks, 72. 

Ctiesl. 8t, 82, 93, 183. 

ClinOren's 1 o>-s, 73, 77. 

Christ, 86. See Crudfls, StAtses. 

CiborU, 131. 

cut) condition, t6o. 

CLi<p, 167. 

Clocks, 246 ; — and watches, 
i?i. 

Ck><e>*tool4, tn. 

Coach, 104, 104, IDO, 

CoILrr, 192, 194, X99. 

CoLtun, I8t. 

Comb. 88, t30. 

Condltitoi of (he Jews, 187. 

Cope*. 181, 184, 197, 200. 
Copper, 7S- 
CorpontlhiDs, 71. 

Cotton. 105. 199. 

Counter*, 70, 72. 

Credcnce-labh*, 75. 

Cro*s, 120, 121, t>7, 129: double 
— 158; procrS'hmal — • 13J. 
Crowns, 140, 167, It*. 

Crotirrs, 130, 131, 151. 

Cntdiis, 121 . 

Cup. toS, 12S, 129, 139. 136. 
Cuikry, 91. 

Dalmatics, 184, iSS. 

Dauasoniing, 97. 

Dam.a5l:, 284, ige, 198, 199. 
Ddorme (PhihlKn), 49. 

DcsB. 73. 


Ii) Block typed ncbtin ttirt to tteoal bh2<m. 
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Dinauderies, 72 

Dishes, 73, 76, iii, iiJ, uS, 116, 
117, 118. 157. 

Door, 54, 33, loi, 133, 198, 200; 

— knockers, 89, rot. 

Doorway, 55. 

Drama {"nie), 

Dressers, 73 

Embioideted lace-aets, 199. 
Embrolderj', 83, <43, t46, 163, 
177. 1781 179. 181, 183, 184. 
183, 186, x68, igo, igt, 193, 
195. 

Enamels (Cliamplevi), 118. 120, 
x«, 131 ; painted — lit, iiS, 
tag, 13a ; blown — ifiS. 
Escutcheons, 6$. 

Ewers, 7s, 76. 108, 1x3, ir?- 
Fans, 188. 

Figurines, 70. 

Flfe»places, 83, 77, 133, t4j, 158, 
x66; dogs, 101. 

Flagstone, s8. 

Flasks, 137. 

Footwear, 80, 177. j 

Forks, 92 ; see tabic utensils 
Fountains, 109. 

Funeral monumeat, 53 ; — masks, 
197; see paving tiles, statues, 
tombs. 

Fumliure (pieces of), 39, 141. 144, 
133. See beds, chatis, tables, etc. 
Galley, 88. 

Games, 6t, 87, 133. 

Gargoyle, 49, 62 
GhttUadaio, 83. 

• Girdles. 70, 109 ; — of dustlty, 98. 
Glass. 1$S, 136, 137, 163 ; — ware. 

153. 137, 167. 

Gloves, 180, 168 
Goblet, X37. 

Golden Eoses, 169. 

Golden Threads, 178 
Gospel, 180 ; — covers, xj6, 169. 
Halx'doths, gS ; — nets, 198. 
Ilandkerchlels, 199. 

Hand-warmer, 131. 

Hangings (tapestries), loa. 134. 

>43, *46, 191. 

Harness, to6, lat. 

Headgear, 182. 

Ileraldrr, 6j. 

Holy Shut (The), 70. 

Hot baths, 114. 


Household utensils.ioa, 15s, >56. 
Table — 92, 107,116, rag, 153. 
157- 

niuminnled prints, xjs. 

Inm, 9>; wrought — 89,93,>>5J 
repoussi — 93 
Iron work, 69. 

Ivoo. 1«9. >50, >S>. >52, >53, 
>55 

Jewels, t6i. 

Kej-s, 90, 91. 

Knife, 93, 139, r50i >53- 
Kuockets; see door-knockers. 
I,ace. 19f, 193, 194. >99 5 '-braids, 
197. 

l,atnps, gr, 97, >40, >36. 

I^tnp bra^'cts. 45- 
: I,ast Sapper, (The], 130 
I«ad, 64, 70. 73. 
teather, 60, 78, I43- 
I,ec(ers, 74 
Lights, gx, 97. 
limosia (Leonard), tx8. 

14nen articles, 19S ; — tUest, 62 j 
under — 199 
Lock, 90. 9t. 95- 
hfaouscripts, 158, i6>. 

Map of France, xo6 
Masks, 49- . 

Marble, 22, 49, X04i >07, >43. 14B> 
158, 162. 

Materials, 14O, 180, iB*. >90, ta®. 
197. 

Medalhoos, 70, 87, liB, >29, >55. 

x$7, r88. 

Medals, ?4. 

Metalwork, 64, 75, xag, 130. X”, 
167, 169, t7i, 172. 
hllUiary Orders, 102 ; Sloiiaslic — 
55 

31iniatures, 162. 

SUrrors, 74, 77, 146, 152. 

Mllie, 172, r73. 

Money, 170. 

Mosaics, 20 64. 

Moulds, 6x, 73, 84, lOt. 

Slostc, 140. 

Orfxays, xgS. 

Tainted panel, 83. 

FapM. 161. 

Favement, 30 

Paving-tfles, 78, 79, xoS, rr4, T>3, 
»7. 

Faxes. 76. 
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Pewlet, 64, 70, 72, 73- 
Phials, 70. 

Ph>bctery, 170. 

Pictorc?, 106. 
ri«r, 3t. 

PilgritnagM, 65- 
Pilgrim's bottle, iJO. 

Piligrira's signs, 63. 

Pilon (Germain), 40. 

Plates, 110, txj, 118, laSjTttble- 
plate, 172. 

Flayiiig>eards and prlnling, 63. 
Pollajuolo (Antonio), 73. 

Porcelain, 1x3. 

Portraits, X36. 

Pottery, 107. 

Purses, 61, isg, tSt. 

Ballin g, 6i, 89, 113. 

Reliefs (lligh), *0,33, 23a;— (t/>w 
otSas), so, 49, 116, t47, 164. 
Reliquary, 230, 230, 162, 270; 
Secular — 270. 

Reretlos and Retables, 43, 73, 78, 
86, X32, 147, 249i 232, 253, 196. 
Rlants, 70, 239, 167, 16S. 

Robbia (Della), 126. 

Robe, x8z, 298. 

Rock-Crystals, 261. 

Sand-stone ware, 223. 

Saracenic vo^, 178. 

Sarcophagi, 36. 

Scent boxes, 239, X40. 

Sdssors, 172. 

Scats, X42. 

Seignloral tithe, 03. 

Shafts, 30. 

Shrine, 120, 230, 131, 130. 

Silk, 77, 240, 243, 273. 277, 178, 
279, 280, xSr, 263, 284, 190, 
292. 296, 197. 

Sledges, 203, 

Spinning wheels, soo. 

Spurs, 101. 

Stained glass windows, 63, ti8, 
185, 137, r43, 1O6. 

SlaU?, 59, So, 134, 

Standard, 93. ‘ 

Statues and statutllcs, 33, 36, 39, 
45. 49, 62, 75, 77, 79, 80, 85, 
07, 88, 93, 104, 130, 143, j^g, 

252, 153, 138, 239. 

Adam, 39, 87. 

Angel, 36, 80. 

Apostles, 39, 88, 150.' 


Chribt, 8G. 

Hece homo, 43. 

Punerni Genius, 49. 

Saint George, 77, 

Saint John. 8z, 83, 86. 

Sahit l/)uis, 83. 

Saint-Panl, 230. 

The Three rates, 93. 

The Virgin, ^51 80, 83, 85, 
1^8, 151 ; — and child (stone), 
33. 107, 148 : (matWe), 204. 107, 
148; (bronze),* 130, 132; 
(wood), 82, 82 ; (ivorj-), 144. 
l,aval (Jeanne of), 258. 
l,onis XIV, 87. 

A Mouiner, 238. 

TTie Presentation In the Tem- 
ple X43* 

Tlie three wbe xnea of the 
Hast, 35- 

Salat Anthony, xo7- 
Saint Barbara, 207. 

Saint Catherine, 39. 

Salttt Eustace. X07. 

Steel. 80 , 92. 

Stetce. 36. 

Stirrups, 170. 

Stone, 19, so, s6. 28, 30, 36. 39, 
40. 45.^49. 53, 54, 56, 88, 107, 
13s, 240. 248, 263, 266: funeral 
stone, 36. 

Stool (close). 111. 

Stove, 125. 

Strong-chest, 93. 

Sweetmeat-boxes, 233, 262, 272. 
Swords, 93, 94, 267. 

Tables, 8t, 85, 242 ; — cloth, 293. 
Tablets, 153. 

Tapestries, 60, 62; 77, 78, 88, 99, 
104, X06, 232, 133, 242, 273, 
164, 283, 290, 292, 193, 200. 
Tbc Adoration of the Magi, 77. 
The Arithmetic lesson, 77. 
Battle of Jatnac, 106, 242. 

— of St Denis, 242. 

The I,ady with the Unicom, 
232. 

David and Batlishebn, 68, 
99, 204. 

The deliverance of St Peter, 88. 
The Story of Daniel, 204 ; — of 
the Prodigal Son, 100 ; — 
of Saint Stephen, 284, 290, 
1932 -- of St Peter, 292. 
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Tlic pkaiury of the Country, 

78. 

The 6 j 

Terra cotia, 77 , »rf. •<9- 
Throacs, 80. 

Thuribles, 13J. 

Ttara (The), 178. 

Time-pieces, 173. 

Tobacco requisites, JS3i IM, tfi. 
Tomb, 54- See Funeral nvonumenl. 
Toob, loi. 

Toys, 70. 

Ttay, 15b. 

Trlptyeb, 73> *5** 

Tnmlu, 6z. 

Vairrants, 163. 

V&mb, 121. 

Vases, iry. 

Velvet, 99, 140, t6o, <83. l38, 
190. 


Vestments, 102, 175, 177.' 

188, 193. rw- 

vifgta (The), 143 See statues and 
Statuettes. 

IVabtcoat, 199. 

WoH tablets, 109, rao, ns, «9. 

112 , T39i tst. 

Ware, 107, roS, 109, iro, rx2, r>3 
114, 115, »s8, n7, st8. 
Watches, 174, 175. 

Was, 7 S, *57. 

Weights and measures, 102. 

WWxe Queens, 143. 

Wood (gUt), 73, 85, 147 : — (P*“* 
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